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CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAN. 


BY GEORGE MOORE. 


CHapter VII. 


THE SYNTHESIS OF THE NOUVELLE ATHENES. 
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Two dominant notes in my character—an original hatred of 
my native country, and a brutal loathing of the religion I was 
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brought up in. All the aspects of my native country are violently i if 
disagreeable to me, and as for the place I was born in, I can Ff Y 
scarcely think of it without a sensation akin to nausea. These an 
feelings are inherent and inveterate in me. And I am in- ay: 
stinctively averse to my own countrymen; they are at once {3 


remote and repulsive. But with Frenchmen I am conscious of a 
sense of nearness, I am one with them in their ideas and aspi- 
rations, and when I am with her I am alive with a keen and 
penetrating sense of intimacy. Shall I explain this by atavism ? 
Was there a French man or woman in my family some half 
dozen generations ago? I have never inquired. Now the 
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English I love, and with a love that is foolish—mad, limitless ; ae 
Llove them better than the French, but I am not so near to them. ch wal 
Dear, sweet Protestant England, the red tiles of the farmhouse, ae 


the elms, the great he: deer rows, and all the rich fields adorned 
with spreading trees, and the weald and the wold, the very words 5 
are passionately beautiful . . . southern England, ‘not the north— +) 
there is something Celtic in the north —southern England, with “A 
its quiet, steadfast faces; a smock frock is to me one of the 
most delightful things in the world; it is so absolutely English. 
The villages clustered round the greens, the spires of the churches 
pointing — between the elm trees. . . . This is congenial to 
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me; and this is Protestantism. England is Protestantism, 
Protestantism is England. Protestantism is strong, clean, and 
westernly, Catholicism is eunuch-like, dirty, and Oriental... . 
Yes, Oriental ; there is something even Chinese about it. What 
made England great was Protestantism, and when she ceases to 
be Protestant she will fall. Look at the nations that have 
clung to Catholicism, Ireland and Spain. The Protestant flag 
floats on every ocean breeze, the Catholic banner hangs limp in 
the incense silence of the Vatican. Let us be Protestant, and 
revere Cromwell. 





Garcon, un bock! I write to please myself, just as I order my 
dinner ; if my books sell I cannot help it—it is an accident. 
But you live by writing. 


Yes, but life is only an acciden s eternal. 








What I reproach Zola with is that he has no style; there is 
nothing you won’t find in Zola from Chateaubriand to the reporting 
in the F gard. 

He seeks immortality in an exact description of a linendraper’s 
shop; if the shop conferred immortality, it should be upon the 
linendraper who created the shop, and not on the novelist who 
described it. 

And his last novel “1’Cinvre,” how terribly spun out, and for 
a franc a line in the “Gil Blas.” Not a single new or even exact 
observation. And that terrible phrase repeated over and over 
again—“ La Conquéte de Paris.” What does it mean? I never 
knew any one who thought of conquering Paris ;—no one ever spoke 
of conquering Paris except perhaps two or three provincials. 





You must have rules in poetry, if it is only for the pleasure of 
breaking them, just as you must have women ‘dressed, if it is only 
for the ple asure of—imagining them as Venuses. 





Just fancy, a banquet was given to Julien by his pupils. He 
made a speech in favour of Lefevre, and hoped that every one 
would then vote for Lefevre. 

Julien was very eloquent. He spoke of Le grand art le nu, 
and Lefevre’s unswerving fidelity to de nw... elegance, refine- 
ment, an echo of ancient ‘Greece ; ; and then,—what do you think ? 
when he had exhausted all the reasons why the medal of honour 
should be accorded to Lefevre, he said, “ I ask you to remember, 
gentlemen, that he has a wife and eight children.” Is it not 
monstrous ? 





But it is you who are monstrous, you who expect to fashion 
the whole world in conformity with your estheticisms ...a 
vain dream, and if realised it would result in an impossible world. 


’ 
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A wife and children are the basis of existence, and it is folly 
to cry out because an appeal to such interests as these meet with 
response . . . 1t will be so till the end of time. 





And these great interests that are to continue to the end of 
time began two years ago, when your pictures were not praised in 
the Figaro as much as you thought they should be. 





Marriage—what an abomination! Love—yes, but not marriage. 
Love cannot exist in marri: ize, because love is an ideal ; that is to 
say, something not quite understood—transparencies, colour, light, 
a sense of the unreal. But a wife—you know all about her—who 
her father was, who her mother was, what she thinks of you and 
her opinion of the neighbours over the way. Where, then, is the 
dream, the au deld. There is none. I say in marriage an aw dela 
is impossible. . . . the endless duet of the marble and the rater, 
the enervation of burning odours, baptismal whiteness of women, 
light, ideal tissues, eyes strangely dark with kohl, names 
that evoke palm trees and ruins, Spanish moonlight or may be 
Persepolis. That monosyllable which epitomises the ennui and 
the prose of our lives is heard not, thought not there, only the 
nightingale harmony of an eternal yes Freedom limitless ; ; the 
Mahometan stands on the verge of the abyss, and the spaces of 
perfume and colour extend and invite him with the whisper of a 
sweet unending yes. The unknown, the unreal. ... Thus love 
is possible, there is a delusion, an au deld. 








Good heavens! and the world still believes in education, in 
teaching people the “grammar of art.” Education is fatal to 
any one with a spark “of artistic feeling. Education should be 
confined to clerks, and even them it drives to drink. Will not 
the world learn that we never learn anything that we did not 
know before? The artist, the poet, painter, musician, and novelist 
go straight to the food they want, guided by an unerring and ineff- 
able instinct ; to teach them is to destroy the nerve of the artistic 
instinct, it is fatal. But above all in painting “ correct drawing,” 

“solid painting.’ Is it impossible to teach people, to force it into 
their heads that there is no such thing as correct drawing, and 
that if drawing were correct it would be wrong? Solid painting 

good heavens! Do they suppose that there is one sort of waitin 
that is better than all others, and that there is a receipt for mak- 
ing it as for making chocolate! Art is not mathematics, it is 
individuality. It does not matter how badly you paint, so long 
as you don’t paint badly like other people. Education destroys 
individuality. That great studio of Julien’s is a sphinx, and all 
the poor folk that go there for artistic education are devoured. 
After two years they all paint and draw alike, every one ; that 
vile execution—they call it execution,—/u pte, la peinture au 
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premier coup. I was over in England last year, and I saw 
some portraits by a man called Richmond. They were horrible, 
but I liked them because they weren’t like painting. Stott and 
Sargent are clever fellows enough ; I like Stott the best. If they 
had remained at home and hadn’t been taught, they might have 
developed a personal art, but the trail of the serpent is over all 
they do—that vile French painting, le morceau, etc. Stott is 
getting over it by degrees. He exhibited a nymph this year. I 
know what he meant; it was an intention. I liked his little 
landscapes better . . . simplified into nothing, into a couple of 
primitive tints, wonderful clearness, hght. But I doubt if he will 
find a public to understand all that. 





Democratic art! Art is the direct antithesis to democracy. . 
Athens! a few thousand citizens who owned many thousand 
slaves, call that democracy! No! what I am speaking of is 
modern democracy—the mass. The mass can only appreciate 
simple and xaive emotions, puerile prettiness, above all conven- 
tionalities. See the Americans that come over here; what do 
they admire? Isit Degas or Manet they admire? No, Bouguereau 
and Lefevre. What was most admired at the International 
Exhibition ?—The dirty boy. Andif the medal of honour had been 
decided by a pl’ ‘biscite, the dirty boy would have had an over- 
whelming majority. What is the literature of the people? The 
idiotic stories of the Petit Journal. Don’t talk of Shakespeare, 
Moliére, and the masters; they are accepted on the authority of 
the centuries. If the people could understand Hamlet, the people 
would not read the Petit Journal ; if the people could understand 
Michel Angelo, they would not look at our Bouguereau or your 
Bouguerean, Sir F. Leighton. For the last hundred years we 
have been going rapidly towards democracy, and what is the 
result? The destruction of the handicrafts. That there are still 
good pictures painted and good poems written proves nothing, 
there will always be found men to sacrifice their lives for a 
picture ora poem. But the decorative arts which are executed 
in collaboration, and depend for support on the general taste of 
a large number, have ceased to exist. Explain that if you can. 
I’ll give you five thousand, ten thousand francs to buy a beautiful 
clock that is not a copy and is not ancient, and you can’t do it. 
Sua@h a thing does not exist. Look here ; I was going up the 
staircase of the Louvre the other day. They were putting up 
a mosaic ; it was horrible; every one knows it is horrible. Well, 
| asked who had given the order for this mosaic, and I could not 
find out; no one knew. An order is passed from bureau to 
bureau, and no one is responsible: it will be always so in a 
republic, and the more republican you are the worse it will be. 





The world is dying of machinery ; that is the great disease, that 
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is the plague that will sweep away and destroy civilisation ; man 
will have to rise against it sooner or later. . Capital, unpaid 
labour, wage-slaves, and all the rest—stuff. Look at these 
plates ; they were painted by machinery; they are abominable. 
Look at them. In old times plates were painted by the hand, and 
the supply was necessarily limited to the demand, and a china in 
which there was always something more or less pretty, was turned 
out; but now thousands, millions of plates are made more than 
we want, and there is a commercial crisis; the thing is inevitable. 
I say the great and the reasonable revolution will be when man- 
kind rises in revolt, and smashes the machinery and restores the 
handicrafts. 





Goncourt is not an artist, notwithstanding all his affectation 
and outcries; he is not an artist. J/ me fait Veffet of an old 
woman shrieking after immortality and striving to beat down 
some fragment of it with a broom. Once it was a duet, now it 
is a solo. They wrote novels, history, plays, they collected bric- 
d-brac ; they wrote about their dric-7-brae; they painted in water- 
colours, they etched, they wrote about their water-colours and 
etchings ; they have made a will settling that the dric-d-brac is 
to be sold at their death, and the proceeds applied to founding 
a prize for the best essay or novel, I forget which it is. They wrote 
about the prize they are going to found ; they kept a diary, they 
wrote down everything they heard, felt, or saw, bavardage de vieille 
femme; nothing must escape, not the slightest word; it might 
be that very word that might confer on them immortality ; every- 
thing they heard, or said, must be of value, of inestimable value. 
A real artist does not trouble himself about immortality, about 
everything he hears, feels, and says ; he treats ideas and sensations 
as so much clay wherewith to create. 

And then the famous collaboration ; how it was talked about, 
written about, prayed about ; and when Jules died, what a subject 
for talk for articles; it all went into pot. Hugo’s vanity was 
Titanic, Goncourt’s is puerile. 

And Daudet? 

Oh, Daudet, c’est de la bouillabaisse. 





Whistler, of all artists, is the least impressionist; the idea 
people have of his being an impressionist only proves once again 
the absolute inability of the public to understand the merits or 
the demerits of artistic work. Whistler’s art is absolutely 
classical; he thinks of nature, but he does not see nature ; he is 
guided by his mind, and not by his eyes and the best of it is he 
says so. Oh, he knows it well enough! Any one who knows him 
must have heard him say, “ Painting is absolutely scientific ; it is 
an exact science.” And his work is in accord with his theory ; he 
risks nothing, all is brought down, arranged, balanced, and made 
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one,—a well-determined mental conception. I admire his work ; 
I am merely showing how he is misunderstood, even by those 
who think they understand. Does he ever seek a pose that is 
characteristic of the model, a pose that the model repeats oftener 
than any other?—Never. He advances the foot, puts the hand 
on the hip, etc., with a view to rendering his idea. Take his 
portrait of Duret. Did he ever see Duret in dress clothes ? 
Probably rot. Did he ever see Duret with a lady’s opera cloak ? 
—I am sure ke never did. 1s Duret in the habit of going to the 
theatre with ladies? No; he is a litt’rateur who is always in 
men’s society, rarely in ladies’. But these facts mattered nothing 
to Whistler as they matter to Degas, or to Manet. W histler 
took Duret out of his environment, ‘dressed him up, thought out 
a scheme—in a word, painted his idea without concerning him- 
self in the least with the model. Mark you, I deny that I am 
urging any fault or flaw ; [am merely contending that Whistler’s 
art is pot modern art, but classic art—yes, and severely classical, 
far more classical than Titian’s or V elasquez, infinitely,—from 
an opposite pole as classical as Ingres? No Greek dramatist 
ever sought the synthesis of things more uncompromisingly than 
Whistler. And he is right. Art is not nature, but is nature 
digested. Zola and Goncourt cannot or will not understand 
that the artistic stomach must be allowed to do its work in its 
own mysterious fashion. If a man is really an artist he will 
remember what is necessary, forget what is useless; but if he 
takes notes he will interrupt his artistic digestion, and the result 
will be a lot of little touches, inchoate and wanting in the 
elegant rhythm of the synthesis. 





I am sick of synthetical art ; we want observation direct and 
unreasoned. What I reproach Millet with is that it is always 
the same thing, the same peasant, the same sabot, the same 
sentiment. You must admit that it is somewhat stereoty ped. 





What does that matter; what is more stereotyped than 
Japanese art? But that does not prevent it from being always 
beautiful. 





People talk of Manet’s originality ; that is just what I can’t 
see. What he has got, and what you can’t take away from him, 
is a magnificent execution. <A piece of still life by Manet is the 
most wonderful thing in the world ; vividness of colour, breadth, 
simplicity, and directness of touch—marvellous. 





French translation is the only translation; in England you 
still continue to translate poetry into poetry, instead of into 
prose. We used to do the same, but we have iong ago renounced 
such follies. Either of two thines—if the translator is a good. 
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poet, he substitutes his verse for that of the original ;—I don’t 
want his verse, | want the original ;—if he is a bad poet, he gives 
us bad verse, which is intolerable. Where the original poet put 
an effect of ceesura, the translator puts an effect of rhyme ; where 
the original poet puts an effect of rhyme, the translator puts an 
effect of czesura. Take Longfellow’s ‘ Dante.” Does it give as 
good an idea of the original as our prose translation? Is it 
as interesting reading? ‘Take Bayard Taylor’s translation of 
“Goethe.” Is it readable? Not to any one with an ear for verse. 
Will any one say that Taylor’s would be read if the original did 
not exist. The fragment translated by Shelley is beautiful, 
but then it is Shelley. Look at Swinburne’s translations of 
Villon. They are beautiful poems by Swinburne, that is all; he 
makes Villon speak of a ‘splendid kissing mouth.” Villon 
could not have done this unless he had read Swinburne. ‘“ Heine,” 
translated by James Thomson, is not different from Thomson’s 
original poems ; “ Heine,” translated by Sir Theodore Martin, is 
doggerel. 





But in English blank verse you can translate quite as literally 
as you could into prose. 

I doubt it, but even so, the rhythm of the blank line would 
carry your mind away from that of the original. 





But if you don’t know the original ? 





The rhythm of the original can be suggested in prose judiciously 
used ; even if it isn’t, your mind is at least free, whereas the 
English rhythm must destroy the sensation of something foreign. 
There is no translation except a word-for-word translation. 
Baudelaire’s translation of Poe, and Hugo’s translation of 
Shakespeare, are marvellous in this respect ; a pun or joke that 
is untranslatable is explained in a note. 





But that is the way young ladies translate—word for word. 





No; ’tis just what they don’t do; they think they are trans- 
lating word for word, but they aren’t. All the proper names, no 
matter how unpronounceable, must be rigidly adhered to ; you 
must never transpose versts into kilometres, or roubles into 
frances ; I don’t know what a verst is or what a rouble is, but 
when I see the words I am in Russia. Every proverb must be 
rendered literally, even if it doesn’t make very good sense ; 
if it doesn’t make sense at all, it must be explained in a note. 
For example, there is a proverb in German : “ Quand le cheval 
est sellé il faut le monter;” in French there is a proverb: 
“ Quand le vin est tiré il faut le boire.’ Well, a translator who 
would translate guand le cheval, etc., by quand le vin, etc., is an 
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ass, and does not know his business. In translation, only a 
strictly classical language should be used ; no word of slang, or 
even word of modern origin should be used ; the translator’s aim 
should be never to dissipate the illusion of anexotic. If I were 
translating the “Assommoir” into English, I should strive after 
strong, flexible, but colourless language, something —what shall 
I say ‘2a sort of a modern Addison. 





What, don’t you know the story about Mendés ?—when Chose 
wanted to marry his sister? Chose’s mother, it appears, went 
to live with a priest. The poor fellow was dreadfully cut up; he 
was brokenhearted ; ; and he went to Mendés, his heart swollen 
with grief, determined to make a clean breast of it, let the worst 
come to the worst. After a great deal of beating about the bush, 
and apologising, he got it out. You know Mendés, you can see 
him smiling a little ; and looking at Chose with that white cameo 
face of his he said, “ Avec quel “meilleur homme voulex-vous que 


votre mere se fit? vous avex done, jeune homme, aucun sentiment 
religieux.” 





Victor Hugo, he is a painter on porcelain ; flowing verse, long 
tendrils and flow ers ; and the same thing over and over again. 








To be happy ave read Baudelaire and Verlaine, not to 
have ever entered the Nouvelle Athénes, unless perhaps to play 
dominoes like the Jourgeots over there, not to do anything that 
would awake a too intense consciousness of instinct,—to live in a 
sleepy country side, to have a garden to work in, to have a wife 
and children, to chatter quietly every evening over the details of 
existence. We must have the azaleas out to-morrow and thoroughly 
cleansed, they are devoured by insects; the tame rook has flown 
away ; mother lost her prayer-book coming from church, she 
thinks it was stolen. A good, honest, well-to-do peasant, who 
knows nothing of politics, “must be very nearly happy ;—-and to 
think there are people who would educate, who would draw these 
people out of the calm satisfaction of these instincts, and give 
them passions! The philanthropist is the Nero of modern times. 


Cuapter VIII. 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 


“ Way did you not send a letter? We have all been writing to 
you for the last six months, but no answer—none. Had you 
written one word I would have saved all. The poor concierge 
was in despair; she said the propridtaire would wait if you had 
only said when you were coming back, or if you only had let us 
know what you wished to be done. Three quarters rent was due, 
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and no news could be obtained of you, so an auction had to be 
called. It nearly broke my heart to see those horrid men 
tramping over the delicate carpets, their coarse faces set 
against the sweet colour of that beautiful English cretonne. 

And all the while the pastel by Manet, the great hat set 
like an aureole about the face— the eyes deep set in crimson 
shadow,’ ‘the fan widespread across the bosom’ (you see I am 
quoting your own words), looking down, the mistress of that 
little paradise of tapestry. She seemed to resent the intrusion. 
I looked once or twice half expecting those eyes ‘deep set in 
crimson shadow’ to fill with tears. But nothing altered her 
ereat dignity ; she seemed to see all, but as a Buddha she 
remained impenetrable. 

‘“T was there the night before the sale. I looked through the 
books, taking notes of those I intended to buy—those which we 
used to read together when the snow lay high about the legs of 
the poor faun in terre cuite, that laughed amid the frosty boulin- 
grins. IL found a large packet of letters which I instantly destroyed. 
You should not be so careless ; I wonder how it is that men are 
always careless about their letters 

“The sale was announced for one o’clock. I wore a thick veil, 
for I did not wish to be recognised; the concierge of course 
knew me, but she can be depended upon. The poor old woman 
was in tears, so sorry was she to see all your pretty things sold 
up. You left owing her a hundred francs, but I have paid her; 
and talking of you we waited till the auctioneer arrived. Every- 
thing had “been pulled down; the tapestry from the walls, the 
picture, the two vases I gave you were on the table waiting the 
stroke of the hammer. And then the men, all the marciands de 
meubles in the quartier, came upstairs, spitting and talking 
coarsely, their foul voices went through me. They stamped, 
spat, pulled the things about, nothing escaped them. One of 
them held up the Japanese dressing-gown and made some 
horrible jokes; and the auctioneer, who was a humorist, 
answered, “If there are any ladies’ men present, we shall have 
some spirited bidding.” The pastel I bought, and I shall 
keep it and try to find some excuse to satisfy. my husband, 
but I send you the miniature, and I hope you will not let it be 
sold again. There were many other things I should have liked 
to have bought but I did not dare—the organ that you used to 
play hymns» on and I waltzes on, the Turkish lamp which we 
could never agree about but when I saw the satin shoes 
which I gave you to carry (y ou remember, the night of that 
adorable ball) and which you would not give ’back, but nailed up 
on the wall on either side of your bed and put matches in, [ 
was seized with an almost invincible desire to steal them. I 
don’t know why, wn caprice de femme. No one but you 
would have ever thought of. converting satin shoes into match 
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boxes. I wore them at that delicious ball; we danced all 
night together, and you had an explanation with my husband 
(Io was a little afraid for a moment but it came out all right), 
and we went and sat on the balcony in the soft warm moon- 
light ; inside the glitter of epaulets and gas, the satin of the 
bodices, the whiteness of passing shoulders ; outside the massy 
darknesses of the park, the fairy hght along the lawny spaces 
the heavy perfume of the flowers, the pink camellias about us— 
you quoted something ‘les camclias du balcon ressemblent a des 
désirs mourants. Then do you not remember how we danced 
in one room, while the servants set the other out with little 
tables? That supper was fascinating. I suppose it was these 
pleasant remembrances which made me wish for the shoes, but I 
could not summon up courage enough to buy them, and the 
horrid people were comparing me with the pastel ; ‘: suppose I 
did look a little mysterious with a double veil bound across my 
face. The shoes went with a lot of other things—and oh, 
whom ? 

‘So now that pretty little retreat in the Rue de la Tour des 
Dames is ended for ever for you and me. We shall not see the 
faun in terre cuite again ; I was thinking of going to see him the 
other day, but the street is so steep ; my coachman advised me 
to spare the horse’s hind legs. I believe it is the steepest street 
in Paris. And your luncheon parties, how I did enjoy them 
and how Fay did enjoy them too ; and what I risked, shortsig hted 
as I am, picking my way from the tramcar down to that out-of- 
the-way little street! Men never appreciate the risks women 
run for them. But to leave my letters lying about—I cannot 
forgive that. When I told Fay she said, ‘What can you expect ? 
I warned you against flirting with boys.’ I never did before— 
never. 

“Paris is now just as it was when you used to sit on the 
balcony and | read you Browning. You never liked his poetry, 
and I cannot understand why. I have found a new poem which 
I am sure would convert you; you should be here. ‘There are 
lilacs in the room and the Mownt Valérien is beautiful upon a 
great lemon ‘sky, and the long avenue is merging into violet 





vapour. 
“We have already begun to think of where we shall go to this 
year. Last year we went to P——, an enchanting place, quite 


rustic, but within easy distance of a casino. I had vowed not 
to dance, for I had been out every night during the season, but 
the temptation proved irresistible, and I gave way. There were 
two young men here, one the Count of B——, the other the 
Marquis of L——, one of the best families in Ft rance, a distant 
cousin of my husband. He has written a book which every one 
says 1s one of the most amusing things that has appeared for 
years, c'est surtout trés Parisien. He paid me great attentions, 
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and made my husband wildly jealous. I used to go out and sit 
with him amid the rocks, and it was perhaps very lucky for me 
that he went away. We may return there this year ; if so, I wish 
you would come and spend a month; there is an excellent hotel 
where you would be very comfort able. We have decided nothing 
as yet. The Duchesse de—— is giving a costume ball ; they say 
it is going to be a most wonderful affair. I don’t know what 
money 1s not going to be spent upon the cotillion. I have just 
got home a fascinating toilette. lam going as a Prerrotte; you 
know, a short skirt and a little sap. The Marquise gave a ball 
some few days ago. I danced the cotillion with L——, who, as 
you know dances, divinely; 2/ m’a fart la cour, but it is of course 
no use, you know that. 

“The ‘other night we went to see the Ma/tre de Forges, a fascinat- 
ing play, and I am reading the book ; I don’t know which I like 
the best. I think the play, but the book is very good too. Now 
that is what I calla novel ; and I am a judge, for I have read all 
novels. But I must not talk literature, or you will say some- 
thing stupid. I wish you would not make foolish remarks 
about men that towl-Paris considers the cleverest. It does not 
matter so much with me, I know you, but then people laugh at 
you behind your back, and that is not nice for me. The marquise 
was here the other day, and she said she almost wished you would 
not come on her “days,” so extraordinary were the remarks you 
made. And by the way, the marguise has written a book. I have 
not seen it, but I hear that it is really too décolleté. She is une 
femme @esprit, but the way she affich’e’s herself is too much for 
any one. She never goes anywhere now without le petit L 
It is a great pity. 

“ And now, my dear friend, write me a nice letter, and tell me 
when you are coming back to Paris. I am sure you cannot 
amuse yourself in that hateful London; the nicest thing about 
you was that you were really ¢rés-Parisien. Come back and 
take a nice apartment on the Champs Elysées. You might come 
back for the Duchesse’s ball. I will get an invitation for you, and 
will keep the cotillion for you. ‘The idea of running away as you 
did, and never telling any one where you were going to. I always 

said you were a little cracked. And letting all your things be 
sold! If you had only told me! I should Tike so much to have 
had that Turkish lamp. Yours ‘ 

How like her that letter is,—egotistical, vain, foolish ; no, not 
foolish—narrow, limited, but not foolish; worldly, oh, how worldly ! 
and yet not repulsively so, for there always was in her a certain 
intensity of feeling that saved her from the commonplace, and 
gave her an inexpressible charm. Yes, she is @ woman who 
can feel, and she has lived her life and felt it very acutely, 
very sincerely—sincerely. like a moth caught in a gauze 
curtain! Well, would that preclude sincerity ? Sincerity seems 
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to convey an idea of depth, and she was not very deep, that is 
quite certain. I never could understand her ;—a little brain that 
span rapidly and hummed a pretty humming tune. But no, 
there was something more in her than that. She often said things 
that I thought clever, things that I did not forget, things that I 
should like to put into books. But it was not brain power ; it 
was only intensity of feeling—nervous feeling. I don’t know, 
perhaps. She has lived her. life, that is certain, within certain 
limits she has lived her life. None of us do more than that. 
True. I remember the first time I saw her. Sharp, little, and 
merry—a changeable little sprite. I thought she had ugly 
hands ; so she ‘has, and yet I forgot all about her hands betore 
I had known her a month. It is now seven years ago. How 
time passes! I was very young then. What battles we have 
had, what quarrels! Still we had good times together. She 
never lost sight of me, but no intrusion ; far too clever for 
that. I never got the better of her but once ... once I did, 
enfin! ‘She soon made up for lost ground. I wonder what the 
charm was. I did not think her pretty, I did not think her 
clever ; that I know. ... I never knew if she cared for me, never; 
there were moments! Curious, febrile, subtle little creature, oh, 
infinitely subtle, subtle in everything, in her sensations subtle ; 
I suppose that was her charm, subtleness. I never knew if she 
vared for me, I never knew if she hated her husband,—one never 
knew her,—I never knew how she would receive me. The last time 
I saw her . . . that stupid American would take her downstairs, 
no getting rid of him, and I was hiding behind one of the pillars 
in the Rue de Rivoli, my hand'‘on the cab door. However, she 
could not blame me that time—and all the stories she used to 
invent of my indiscretions ; I believe she used to get them up for 
the sake of the excitement. She was awfully silly i in some ways, 
once you got her into a certain line ; that marriage, that title, and 
she used to think of it night and day. I shall never forget when 
she went into mourning for the Count de Chamford. And her 
tastes, oh, how bourgeois they were! That salon ; the flagrantly 
modern clock, brass work, eight hundred francs on the Boulevard 
St. Germain. The cabinets, brass work, the rich brown carpet and 
the furniture set all round the room geometrically. The great gilt 
mirror, the ancestral portrait, the arms and crest everywhere, 
and the stuffy bourgeois sense of comfort; a little grotesque no 
doubt ;—the mechanical admiration for all that is about her, for 
the general atmosphere ; the Figaro, that is to say Albert Wolf, 
Vhomme le plus spirituel de Paris, cest-d-dire, dans le monde, 
the success of Georges Ohnet and the talent of Gustave Doré. 
But with all this vulgarity of taste certain appreciations, certain 
delicacies of sentiment, within the radius of sentiment certain 
elevations and depravities, — depravities in the legitimate sense of 
the word, that is to say, a revolt against the commonplace. pias 
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Ha, ha, ha! how [have beendreaming! I wish I had not been 
awoke from my reverie, it was pleasant. 

The letter just read indicates, if it does not clearly tell, the 
changes that have taken place in my life; and it is only necessary 
to say that one morning, a few months ago, when my servant, 
brought me some summer honey and a glass of milk to my 
bedside, she handed me an unpleasant letter. My agent’s hand- 
writing, even when | knew the envelope contained a ~ cheque, has 
never quite failed to produce a sensation of repugnance in me ; 
—so hateful is any sort of account, that | avoid as much as pos- 
sible even knowing how I stand at my banker’s. Therefore the 
odour of honey and milk so evocative of fresh flowers and fields, 
was spoilt that morning for me; and it was some time before 
I slipped on that beautiful Japanese dressing-gown, which I 
shall never see again, and read the odious epistle. 

That some wretched farmers and miners should refuse to 
starve, that I should be deprived of my deme tasse at Tortoni’s ; 
that I should be forced to leave this beautiful retreat, my cat 
and my python—monstrous. 

Pity, that most vile of all the vile virtues—upon it the age is 
going to ruin and wreck—has never been known to me. The 
great pagan world I love knew it not. Let us interrupt the 
terrible austere laws of nature which ordain that the weak shall 
be trampled upon, shall be ground into death and dust, that the 
strong shall be really strong, that the strong shall be glorious, 
sublime ; this is the modern cry ; —a little bourgeois comfort, a 
little bourgeois sense of right. 

Come to me, ye who are weak. The word went forth, the terrible 
disastrous Word, and before it fell the ancient gods, and the 
vices that they represent are outcast now in the world of men ; 
the word went forth, and the world interpreted the Word, blindly, 
ignorantly, savagely, for two thousand years, but nevertheless 
nearing every day the end—the end that finds its voice to-day 
(enormous though the antithesis may be, I will say it) in the Pail 

Mall Gazette. 

Injustice we worship ; all that lifts us out of the miseries of 
life is the sublime fruit of injustice. Every immortal deed was 
an act of fearful injustice ; the world of grandeur, of triumph, of 
courage, of lofty aspiration, was built up on injustice. Man would 
not in reality be man but for injustice. Hail, therefore, to the 
thrice glorious virtue injustice! What care I that some millions 
of wretched Israelites died under Pharaoh’s lash or Kegypt’s sun? 
It was well that they died that I might have the pyramids to 
look on, or to fill a musing hour with wonderment. Is there one 
amongst us who would exchange them for the lives of the igno- 
minious slaves that died? What care I that the virtue of some 
sixteen-year-old maiden was the price paid for Ingres’ La Source? 
That the model died of drink and disease in the hospital, is nothing 
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when compared with the essential that I should have La Source 
that exquisite dream of innocence, to think of till my soul is sick 
with delight in the painter’s holy vision. Nay more, the knowledge 

that a wrong was done—that millions of Israelites died in torments, 
that a girl, or a thousand girls, died in the hospital for that one 
virginal thins, is an added pleasure which I could not afford to 
spare. Oh, for the silence of marble courts, for the shadow of 
great pillars, for gold, for reticulated canopies of lilies ; to see 
the great oladiators pass, to hear them cry the famous “ Ave 
Ceesar,” to hold the thumb down, to see the blood flow, to fill the 
languid hours with the agonies of poisoned slaves! Oh, for 
excess, for crime! I would give many lives to save one sonnet by 
Baudelaire ; ; for the hymn, “A la tres- chére, & la tres-belle, qui 
remplit mon cwur de clarté,” let the first- born in ev ery house in 
Europe be slain; and in all sincerity I profess my readiness to 
decapitate all the Japanese in Japan and elsewhere, to save from 
destruction one drawing by Hokee. Again I say that all we 
deem sublime in the world’s history are acts of injustice ; and 
it is certain that if mankind does not relinquish at once, and for 
ever, its vain, mad, and fatal dream of justice, the world will 
lapse into barbarism. England was great and glorious, because 
England was unjust, and England’s greatest son was the per- 
sonification of injustice—Cromwell. 

But the old world of heroes is over now. The skies above 
us are dark with sentimentalism, the sand beneath us is shoaling 
fast, we are running with streaming canvas upon ruin ; all ideals 
have gone; nothing remains to us for worship but the Mass, the 
blind, inchoate, insatiate Mass; foe and fen land before us, we 
shall founder in putrefying mud, creatures of the ooze and rushes 
about us—we, the great ship that has floated up from the antique 
world. Oh, for the antique world, its plain passion, its plain 
joys in the sea, where the Triton blew a plaintive blast, and the 
forest where the whiteness of the nymph was seen escaping. 
We are weary of pity, we are weary of being good ; we are weary 
of tears and effusion, and our refuge—the British Museum—is 
like the wide sea shore with the wind of the ocean. There, there 
is real joy in the flesh; we imitate this nakedness in our statues, 
but we are ashamed, and our nakeaness is indecency: a fair, 
frank soul is mirrored in those fauns and nymphs ; how strangely 
enigmatic—'tis the soul of the antique world, the bare, barbarous 

soul of beauty and of might. 
(To be continued.) 














DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


Havuntep of Beauty, him with emulous ire 
Art claimed her own, and bade the bended bow 
Stoop that his canvas, affluent-hued, might glow 
With Titian’s touch—in wasteful wealth afire ; 
Whereat the Muse, dower’d with the deep desire 
Of forms more fair than earthly eyes may know, 
Sang to his ear such song of exquisite woe 
That pleasure passed to poignant pain and dire. 


Then last spake Love: “To Love these gifts belong, 
O Doubly-dower’d! and thine Love’s mystic lore ;”’ 
Till of her secrets, whence she set such store, 

Regretful grown—him, son and seer of song, 

Love robbed of love, and sorrowing ’mid the throng, 
All lonely left, and loveless evermore. 


COULSON KERNAHAN, F.R.G.S. 
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HOUSE BOATS. 





My friend Brown is a doctor. He is also the editor of a medical 
paper, and a great authority upon sanitary matters. He has 
been known to track an attack of typhoid fever fifty miles, 
running it to earth in the udder of an invalid cow. He is great 
upon analysis, and will prove to you in five minutes that you 
are dying of slow poison. In Henley week I invited Brown to 
a river picnic ; we amused ourselves by throwing orange-peel ata 
floating bottle. I was astounded a few days afterwards to read 
a bitter attack on House boats in the morning paper. Brown 
told the editor how he had been on the river, how shocked he 
had been to notice its insanitary condition, how he had taken 
samples, sealed, opened and analysed them, then he gloated over 
“organic matter,’ and finally wound up by prophesying an 
immediate outburst of Asiatic cholera in London, only to be 
avoided by the instant abolition of House boats. I confess I was 
amused, because it is certain that nearly all the organic matter 
he had bottled up he had previously thrown in in his athletic 
endeavours to hit that glass bottle. But the world at large was 
not at all amused. Indeed it was horrified ; dozens of irate “people 
who had never seen the river wrote pleading for the purity of 
the silver Thames. Residents on the banks of the filthy Irwell 
or the odorous Lea asked why so disgusting a ditch as the Thames 
was not at once drained dry by Act of Parliament. “A Barrister” 
pointed out that House boat owners might be indicted for wilful 
murder could it be shown that any inhabitants of the Thames 
valley had died since Henley week. Correspondents from all 
parts of England where the Thames did not flow, asked that 
Parliament should interfere, and abolish House boats; others 
wished that the names of the owners of these poisonous craft could 
be posted on every church door, so that, though the law could 
not touch them, the indignation ‘of all honest men might wither 
them up. One man, who wrote from Barking Creek, offered 
to submit to any properly qualified doctor specimens of organic 
matter which he had been at the trouble to collect during the past 
six months. He gave a list. It consisted chiefly of champagne 
corks, skins of the deadly banana, strawberry punnets, and peach 
stones, all of which, as he pointed ‘out, not being indigenous to the 
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East End,must have floated down from that sink of Western filth, 
Henley-on-Thames. Never was heard such a rumpus in the 
world of sanitation as that roused by my friend Brown’s letter ! 
Special societies are now being started to protect the poorer inhabit- 
ants of Blackwall, Limehouse, and Deptford from the malicious 
attempt of House boat owners to defile the limpid stream 
which laps the gates of Lavender Dock and sparkles round the 
Isle of Dogs. Where the agitation will stop it is hard to say. 
The dwellers on the sea shore may get Dr. Brown to start a 
crusade against yachts. Our mercantile marine is threatened, even 
the British navy itself is in danger from these sanitary enthusiasts. 
Every craft that rides at anchor can be shown to pollute the 
water in the sea. Certain soured taxpayers pointed out that 
folks living in House boats paid no taxes, and they called upon 
the Government at once to impose as heavy a burden as they 
could upon such pestilent rogues. Here was a practical sugges- 
tion. No Chancellor of the Exchequer would decline to make a 
tax when the whole voice of England cried aloud for it ; so House 
boats were promptly taxed—and heavily—£5 for thirty feet or 
under, and ls. 6d. for every six inches after that, so that the 
ordinary House boat of fifty feet now pays £8 a year, or one-fifth 
of its letting value. But the curious thing about this is, that if 
you can show that your boat is stationary, and does not pay the 
very high lock dues exacted by the Conservancy, your tax is 
reduced to the nominal sum of £1. You may presumably defile 
one spot as much as you please, but if you scatter banana skins, 
which seem by all accounts to be the most objectionable objects 
found by the sanitary authorities, up and down the river, you 
must pay through the nose for your pleasure. 

So that up to the present the only practical results of the long 
drawn out agitation against House boats seems to be this tax. 
But, as a matter of fact, all the talk and chatter which helped the 
big gooseberry and the sea-serpent to enliven the summer months 
has been the making of those who build House boats; the yards 
have been hard at it all day long, and yet cannot supply the 
numberless enthusiasts, who must “be in the fashion. Perhaps a 
few practical hints from one who has lived much in these craft 
will be acceptable. 

The first thing to consider, as it is the first thing to be built, 
is the hull or barge. This cannot be too good. It is like the 
foundation of a house, it must be solid. It should be built of the 
very best seasoned wood, never less than 2?in. planks, 3in. are 
better, with strong beams running lengthwise down the middle ; 
without this the boat when launched will “ hog her back,” that 
is to say, she will curl up in the centre from the force of the 
water. The Bobolink, a boat well known to rowing men who 
make Windsor their head quarters, is a good example; “she is bent 
like a bow. The innocent fondly imagine that this shape is 
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intentional and is arranged thus to drain the deck! It comes 
from the hull being too weak for the ship. Again, never let the 
builder make the hull too high out of the water; they are all 
too fond of doing this, it saves them the trouble of going out of 
the beaten track, a shallow hull requires thought, which as we 
all know is what a boat-builder, being unacquainted with, par- 
ticularly dislikes. A deep hull is very ugly and very inconvenient; 
it throws the saloon below the water level; it compels you to 
resort to steps in order to get down from the fore deck to the 
cabin, and, above all, it is most awkward for landing. The nose 
of your small boat is for ever getting under the end of the 
barge and gunwale; you require steps fitted outside, and you 
need the patience of Job to see your small craft getting daily 
damaged, and not use strong language against the builder who 
arranged such a clumsy hull. It seems a very simple matter, yet 
there are not a dozen boats on the Thames on to which you can land 
comfortably. The gunwale should project at least 2 ft. 6 in., and 
be carried all round the boat; with such a gunwale a boat of any 
size can be punted, you may board her where you please, and she 
can be kept clean easily. Some builders object that they are 
awkward in locks ; but House boats are not for ever going up and 
down the river. It is true, this build requires care, but the extra 
trouble is more than counterbalanced by the comfort of being 
able to handle your boat from any point without having to go 
upon deck. For those who can afford to pay for a big hull, I say, 
let the gunwale be merely a continuation of the fore and aft 
decks, and not a separate and detachable piece of planking. 
Some of the larger boats, like the Grantully Castle, carry gun- 
wales or platforms which ship and unship. They are convenient, in- 
asmuch as they allow of wider rooms inside, but they are tiresome 
to fix up. But the best outside passage is that made on the hull 
itself, ike Mr. Wallis’ Undine, or Lady Scott’s new boat, or the Lil. 
It costs money, but is worth it. The best length for a hull is 
49 ft. 9 in.; this just saves the 50-ft. lock due, and is a handy 
size both for turning or punting. Larger boats may have more 
accommodation, but they are terribly awkward things to move, and 
ina wind are almost unmanageable. Indeed, they should never be 
moved, except behind a tug. But the 50 ft. boat can be taken 
anywhere by a couple of men and a boy, either punted or towed 
by a horse. This size gives an outside saloon 9 ft. long, an inner 
saloon 10 ft. long, a large bedroom 9 ft., two small bedrooms 
6 ft., kitchen 6 ft., and back kitchen 3 ft. 9 in. If the deck 
be built the whole length of the woh the outside saloon can 
always be used even in wet weather, and with large sliding doors 
opening into the inner saloon the two make a splendid room 
19 ft. long by 11 ft. 6 in. wide. This is the best width for 
a 50-ft. boat; if she is wider she looks squat and ugly, if 
narrower she might as well be a canal boat. At the end of the 
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saloon on one side should run the passage, which takes up 2 ft. 
6 in., out of this opens the bedrooms. The best arrangement 
I know for these is to build in the smaller rooms two single. 
bunks 6 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in., one above the other, leaving a 
passage 3 ft. 6 in. along the side and a space at end about 2 ft. 
6 in. wide; the large bedroom can be arranged with a big bunk 
for two and a smaller single bunk along the end. The servant’s 
bunk should be arranged under the kitchen dresser. The earth 
closet comes at the kitchen end of the passage. A boat thus 
arranged will sleep eight persons without encroaching upon the 
inner saloon, which, of course, can be turned into a bedroom by 
merely laying down mattresses. Many builders will persuade the 
unwary into placing the passage in the centre of the boat; this 
gives more rooms, but less accommodation, and the passage is 
always dark. Dozens of boats are built with this centre passage, 
but I never saw one yet that was any good. Always avoid 
“dodges;” let everything be as simple and plain as possible; patent 
collapsible bunks, and, indeed, all other patents, are mere worry 


and vexation of spirit. A rectangular boat should have rectangular 


rooms; the windows should be as big as possible. A House boat . 


is not built for a winter residence; light and air are what we 
want, and little apertures 3 ft. by 2 ft. are worse than useless. 
The windows in the Golden Grasshopper, the plan of which I 
have given above, are 4 ft. by 3 ft., and were I designing another 
boat, I would make them 8 ft. by 6 ft. The Grantully Castle has 
one continuous window, 4 ft. 6 in. high. Many a good boat is spoilt 
by its prison windows. One thing let me warn the reader against, 
— a coal fire for cooking. The chimney requires cleaning every day. 
The fire smokes when the wind is one way, or burns like a blast- 
furnace when it is another. The coal-dust pervades the whole 
boat, and. the deck is as black with soot as a Whitechapel alley. 
Coals are difficult to get on board, still more difficult to store. 
They are the pest of one’s life ; if a coal-stove doesn’t set fire to 
the boat it takes its revenge by making you all black; the oven is 
always too cold or too hot ; and on a midsummer day the kitchen 
is hike the stokehole of a P. and O. liner, whilst the rest of the 
boat is stifling in proportion. Get an oil stove with four burners 
and it will cook a dinner of six courses for a dozen people; it 
costs no more than coal, it can be turned out the moment cooking 
is over, the oven is always the same temperature, and, if the 
burners are kept clean, there is neither smell nor smoke. All it 
requires is a little attention, and some five minutes’ rubbing every 
morning with a dry cloth, and it will work all day, and not cost 
a penny an hour; one thing, however, it cannot be coaxed into 
doing, and that is, toasting: so those who go House boating must 
deny themselves dry toast for breakfast. 

Let your House boat be furnished as simply as possible. The 
river is not a London square: Everything should be light and 
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easily handled. A Turkey carpet with “solid oak dining-room suite 
as advertised ” looks ridiculous in a room ten feet square. Heavy 
dark curtains, solid tables, enormous arm chairs make the saloon 
like a vault. It seems as though we English could not grasp the 
one central idea of House boat life, which is “sunshine.’’ No one 
would dream of furnishing a summer-house like a dining-room. 
Why, then, a House boat, which is equally a summer house ? Let 
the rooms be laid with matting, which is cool and clean ; put rugs 
down if you like, they are easily rolled up and shaken, but avoid 
carpets as out of place; sofas and couches are an abomination, 
they take up the room of half-a-dozen people, make the saloon 
look small, and are useless. Besides, if you are tired you can 
lie down on cushions, of which a House boat cannot have too 
many. 

The deck should have a staircase leading up from the front, 
not an uncomfortable ladder as so many use, but good broad 
spiral wooden steps.; they take up no more room and look 
better. Round the deck railings run stanchions about 2 ft. 6 in. 
high, if higher than this they make the boat look top-heavy. 
Do not use either ropes or chains. They are much trouble, and 
you cannot lean over a loose rope or put any weight on it. Let 
the deck be covered with canvas, painted white. Kamptulicon 
or oil-cloth will not lie flat. Once you get ridges or waves in the 
covering, every boat-hook will find them out, and your life will 
be one perpetual mending of rents. The awnings should be hung 
upon a framework of one-inch iron poles about six feet apart. 
Light linen is quite strong enough. Awnings are intended to 
shade one from the sun, nothing else, and a heavy awning is an 
infinite trouble to fix, and is no better when fixed than the lightest. 
Let your deck project well over the house, so that when washed 
it will carry the water clear. With a too narrow deck your 
window curtains will be saturated every morning. 

Most House boats carry two anchors, but four are much better. 
Throw them two fore and two aft with the chains crossed; let 
them have plenty of chain to prevent dragging, and your boat 
will ride out the heaviest gale without swinging. If you only 
have two anchors moor with ropes fore and aft to the shore, 
and throw the anchors out well into the stream. In mooring 
always choose a place where the stream runs strongly. The air 
of the river depends more upon the stream than anything else: 
a bright clear current gives a bright sharp air; if you anchor 
over a dull, deep pool you will be pestered with midges and 
fogged up every night with mist. Of course no boat is allowed 
against the towing path, but there are hundreds of spots where 
a mooring can be secured by a polite note to the landowner. 
Shiplake, Datchet, and Hampton Court are favourite places. 
They are close to a railway station, a good market, and a good 
landing—all three important items. Pangbourne is pretty, but 
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you will have to do your shopping in Reading, six miles away. 
No House boats are allowed to be moored between Shepperton Lock 
and Hampton, the water works apparently imagining that they 
would completely pollute the river. Neither can you moor 
without permission between Cookham Lock and Boulter’s; but 
some of the boats under Clieveden Ferry, having disputed the 
right of the Conservancy to turn them away, retain possession 
of the river. The new Conservancy Bye Laws compel every 
occupier of House boats to provide proper sanitary arrangements, 
and to arrange for the disposal of all refuse. Nothing, under any 
pretence, may be thrown into the stream. So that all this fuss 
about fouling the river is sheer nonsense. The river is fouled, 
but by the towns and villages on its banks, and the thousands of 
rowing boats which pitch overboard all the remains of their 
picnics. House boats are too carefully looked after, their 
names and those of their owners being registered at Trinity 
Square. No one objects to this. If the river is to be kept as 
a perpetual playground for all England those who use it must 
be prepared to submit to due authority. Steam launches are 
taxed, registered, and occasionally suppressed. House boats and 
rowing boats should be equally registered. The tax is excessive, 
and will possibly, when House boat owners form a society for 
self-preservation, be reduced ; but the new Bye-Laws are on the 
whole sound and in the right direction. It is a popular fallacy 
to suppose that it is the House boats which pollute the river at 
Henley. During the time they are moored there, they are 
compelled to save all rubbish and dirt and hand it over each night 
to a scavenger barge, which creeps at midnight silently down 
the reach. The thousands of small boats are under no such 
regulation, and they behave with their usual recklessness. Hence 
the accumulations at Hambledon, about which so many irate 
sanitarians write so furiously. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that House boats will survive the 
attacks of the past summer and increase and multiply exceedingly. 
They are the cheapest and healthiest way of taking holiday I 
know of. A boat may be hired, roughly speaking, at about twenty- 
five shillings per foot for the season, from any of the boat builders 
—Tims of Staines, White or Allen of Windsor, Bond of Maiden- 
head, and Salter of Oxford, are the best. They can be furnished 
effectively for as many sovereigns as the rent of the boat. 

No one who has ever lived on a House boat will willingly 
desert it. The morning plunge into the stream, the perpetual 
life, movement and sunshine of the river, the keen air of morning 
and the delicious calm at sunset, are a combination not to be 
matched other than at yachting ; but whilst the latter 1s somewhat 
lonesome, in a House boat ennui is unknown. There is always a 
stream of boats, tugs with their following of picturesque barges, 
and launches with their holiday makers. To be dull on a House 
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boat is an impossibility, whilst a man who takes a pride in his 
boat can never be idle. There is always something to be done. 
If it rains, fish. If it is windy, sail. If it is too hot to move, go 
on deck and lie in a deck chair under the awning and sleep. 
On the hottest days there is always a breeze on the deck. Those 
who inveigh against House boats have never lived upon them. 
Let one of these grumblers go on deck at the end of a hot 
summer's day and watch the sun go down behind the hills and 
the stars creep out one by one, whilst the thin moon shines 
white behind the elms; the water laps the gunwale, and the 
weir keeps up a dull monotone; the distant lights send a long 
pathway down the stream, and trees make fantastic shadows in 
the pool; Nature has put on a new aspect, and one that few 
except those who live on the river itself may see. 

RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 







































DOGS, AND DOG LEGISLATION. 


THE great “dog question,” as it has been popularly termed, has 
exercised the public mind mightily since the memorable 4th of 
December 1885, when all London was thrown into a ferment 
of angry excitement by the Police Order (renewed from time to 
time until December 1886), that all dogs at large should be 
properly muzzled or led. It was pointed out at once by that 
portion of the press possessing special knowledge of the conditions 
under which canine madness is propagated, that the order was 
issued under a deficient appreciation of those conditions, and 
could have but a temporary and local effect at the best. 

While a definite area, expressed by an annular band six miles 
in breadth, was placed under the operation of the order, within it 
was a large spot—the City of London—to which the order did 
not apply, and without it the rest of England. Dogs in a rabid 
condition were thus at liberty to wander from the City outwards 
and from the country inwards, to infect and re-infect the district 
which it was attempted thus fruitlessly to protect—and it was 
proved that the supply of rabies was actually thus kept up. 
Moreover, inasmuch as 1,500 dogs pass weekly through 
London in the course of trade, large numbers remaining, re- 
importation of the disease into the pr roclaimed area was steadily 
maintained. Any authority which should have proposed to deal 
thus with an outbreak of cattle-plague would have been held to 
be culpably ignorant; yet rubies is a disease that can only be 
suppressed by the same method—absolute isolation of the district 
in which it exists. 

The beneficial results of the year’s working of the order may 
be shortly summed up. Waifs and strays, neglected, and dis- 
owned dogs were destroyed in every direction, besides many, 
referable to neither category, sacrificed to the mistaken zeal of 
police constables, whose inopportune use of the staff caused much 
heartburning (vide daily papers of the period). Altogether, the 
“butcher’s bill” for London during this period, including dogs 
properly, and intelligently killed ‘at the “Home for Lost and 
Starving Dogs,” Battersea, in Dr. B. W. Richardson’s lethal 


chamber, could not have fallen short of 40,000, if we accept the 
official statistics. 
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Pari passu with the disposal of so much of the material of 
rabies, in posse, we might expect a decline of “ hydrophobia” in 
esse; and, so far as London was concerned, the cases of this 
disease fell immediately to one in three months among some 
four millions of people. 

But what was the account from the country districts? Day 
after day we read of ‘‘mad dogs” running through towns and 
villages, biting men, women, and children, sheep, horses, cattle, 
and dogs, and bearing testimony to the prevalence of the disease 
in localities, where no steps had been taken to control it. On the 
1st of February, 1887, a new Order of the Privy Council was 
issued, under which local authorities were empowered to make 
regulations for muzzling, seizure, and destruction of stray dogs, 
and other preventive measures. Unfortunately this was _ per- 
missive; not, as it should have been, compulsory. As an 
illustration of the consequences, the reply of Mr. Matthews toa 
question put in the House of Commons on the 24th of June last 
may be aptly quoted. “The anomaly referred to by the Hon. 
Member (Admiral Commerell) in the case of Southampton, where 
the order was not in force, though it was in force in Hants, with 
the consequence that dogs might be unmuzzled on one side of a 
street and not under control, while on the other side it constituted 
an offence, was frequently apparent, but there appeared to be no 
means of preventing it.” Comment on such an admission is 
unnecessary. The metropolitan mistake of piecemeal restriction 
was repeated in various places throughout the country, and much 
irritation engendered. In some instances the “authorities,” 
acting under ‘the influence of an exaggerated scare, applied their 
regulations with tyrannical severity. People began to ask the ques- 
tion, “Why should I be subjected to these vexatious restrictions, 
while my neighbour in the next county does as he pleases ? His 
unmuzzled dog may first run across the road and kill my muzzled 
and defenceless dog before I can prevent it. Who is to compen- 
sate me for the loss of an animal which is worth £500, and 
brings me in a nice little income as a prize winner and sire?” 
Meanwhile the public mind was beginning to be aroused to the 
unsatisfactory condition of the laws relating to dogs, to the real 
danger of the spread of radies and the inefficiency of the order of 
Privy Council to deal with the rapidly increasing disease. 

Has the disease become more prevalent within the past decade 
or so it may be asked? Certainly. The statistics of deaths from 
hydrophobia prove it Conan very. Thus, whereas the deaths in 
England and Wales in 1882 were no more than tw enty-eight, the 
annual avet age is now forty-three. The testimony of veterinar y 
surgeons, not "only at the Central College in London but all over 
the country, is to the effect that cases of rabid dogs are very 
much more frequent in their practice than formerly. This is 
easily accounted for by the vast increase in the canine population. 
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During the year 1883 the number of licences issued was 894,903 ; 
it has now risen to more than 915,000. The growing popularity 
of dog-shows has induced many persons to keep dogs either 
for pleasure or profit, breeding and exhibiting being found to be 


an attractive and lucrative pastime. When, then the seeds of 


rabies break out in any dog a larger canine population is now 
presented to the chances of his attacks; and when we remember 
that a mad dog has been known while wandering twenty or 
thirty miles to bite a score of different persons, dogs, and animals 
in a single day (and this might be continued for several days in 
succession), it must be obvious that the disease can be spread 
rapidly by one individual ; and, starting from this centre of 
infection soon takes a strong hold upon a town or county. 

Feeling the gravity of the situation, a few private gentlemen, 

medical men, and veterinary surgeons met, in September 1886, 
and formed the Society for the Prevention of Hydrophobia and 
Reform of the Dog Laws, 50 Leicester Square, which has now 
become an organisation of the highest influence and utility. Its 
object was to educate public opinion by the dissemination of 
sound information on all subjects connected with rabies in the 
dog and its resultant, “ hydrophobia,” in Man, and to formulate a 
judicious but effectual measure for presentation to Parliament, 
dealing with the whole subject of legislation affecting dogs from 
the hygienic and administrative points of view. The President 
of the Society is now the Duke of Beaufort, and its vice Presidents 
include the Dukes of Northunberland and Westminster, the Earl 
of Egmont, Lord Belper, Lord Stanley of Alderley, Professor 
Huxley, Mr. D. H. Coghill, M.P., and Mr. H. Smith Wright, M.P. 
The General Committee, all of whom have taken an active part in 
the work, include the follow ing Professors of Veterinary Science 
and Pathology :— Victor Horsley (Chairman), George Fleming, 
Wortley Axe, E.E. Batt, W. Pritchard, Penberthy, Robertson, etc. 
Members of dog clubs and breeders and exhibitors :—Irwin Cox 
(proprietor of the Field), G. R. Krehl (of the Stock-Keeper), 
Harry Jones, Everett Millais, A. C. Jackson, W. W. Thomson, 
L. C. R. Norris-Elye, etc; besides the following gentlemen, 
Professor Tyndall, Dr. G. é Romanes, Ernest Hart (Chairman 
of the National Health Society), Briton Riviere, and others. 
The representative strength of these names will be seen at a 
glance. Masters of foxhounds, owners, breeders, and exhibitors 
of dogs, dog-show judges, and the leaders of the veterinary 
profession, have combined to reconstruct the laws relating to 
. dogs with a full sense of their responsibility towards the 
public, and with complete knowledge of the conditions’ under 
which dogs may be kept and used ‘for all legitimate purposes, 
With additional comfort and health to the animals themselves, 
and complete security from danger to Man. 

As, perhaps, might have been expected much interested as 
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well as ignorant opposition has been encountered. Exploded 
superstitions of the last century were trotted out in the public 
press, and maintained with the utmost pertinacity. Statistics 
were wilfully perverted, established facts grossly misrepresented, 
and the motives and objects of the Society impugned by a small 
but active coterie who endeavoured to throw dust in the eyes of 
the public. Wherever these were encountered, however, they 
were successfully refuted. 

It being now admitted by all who are entitled to express an 
opinion on the subject, that rabies is a solely contagious disease, 
that it has enormously increased and will continue to increase, 
and that it can be eradicated, prompt measures must obviously 
be taken to secure the safety of the community. If, as it has 
been studiously sought to inculeate, the disease can, and does, 
originate in the dog spontaneously, and, taking into consideration 
the fact that it becomes year by year more prevalent in this 
country, the time cannot be far distant when we should find 
ourselves face to face with the question whether it might not be 
necessary to destroy the whole canine race, and deprive ourselves 
of a vast fund of healthful pleasure and usefulness in sport, and 
otherwise, in order to protect ourselves from the terrible danger 
involved in keeping a dog either in or out of the house. No one 
who believes the origination of rabies by spontaneous action 
possible can feel for a moment secure that the pet of the family 
may not rise up without warning and fatally .wound the 
hand that caresses him. Those who persistently disseminate this 
fallacy are responsible for creating a wide-spread nervous 
apprehension which would hardly be justified were mad dogs ten 
times as numerous as they are. Thus ignorance—equally 
culpable whether it is assumed or real,—inflicts upon humanity 
an additignal burden of dread and suspicion. 

All competent authorities are now agreed that rabies is as 
solely a contagious disease as small-pox, etc, and similarly 
communicated, 2.¢e., by contact between a diseased and a healthy 
subject. The dog conveys it through his saliva, and possibly 
also other secretions, while small-pox may be conveyed by 
contact with the diseased person in many ways. Both rest on 
the same physical basis, the communication of germs having the 
specific power of setting up the morbid action wherever they 
may be implanted. Just as small-pox is totally unknown among 
savages until it is introduced by Europeans, so rabies is unknown 
among dogs in countries which have been isolated or specially 
protected ‘from its importation. It may be asked—indeed the 
question was asked of the writer by a member of the select 
Committee of the House of Lords, now sitting to inquire into the 
best means for reforming the law and eradicating the disease— 
“Tf it is not now spontaneously developed, when and where was 
the first case? It must have originated at sometime.” However 
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it may be attempted to answer this theoretically, we can only 
say practically that we do not know; and exactly the same must 
be said of small-pox and every other contagious disease. We do 
not know either how, when, and where the bacilli of tuberculosis 
and anthrax arose. For present purposes it concerns us only that 
these diseases are spread in a specific manner with which we can 
deal more or less effectually by preventing contagion. 

These extremely low forms of life, these microscopic organisms 
which infest the higher animals may have a history similar to 
that attributed by the law of evolution to all life whatsoever. 
When we reflect on the astounding vitality of internal parasites, 
the conditions of their existence, their complex modes of propaga- 
tion, and their deadly hostility to man and other animals, we are 
reminded forcibly of the “struggle for existence” that is seen 
over the whole range of creation. It is difficult to exclude from 
the mind the suspicion that neither these parasites nor the more 
obscure microbes of contagious disease have ab initio had their 
habitat in animal bodies, or that they are of the same nature and 
behaviour as when they may first have effected a lodgment in 
these situations. We can, strictly in accordance with the 
principle of evolution, conceive of them as now greatly altered 
products of ancestral forms which might have been as little 
inimical as the ordinary bacillus of human saliva. Their present 
hostility to life may be the result of long continued development 
in a field favourable to the gradual transformation of an initially 
harmless into a deadly organism, by constant cultivation in a 
suitable medium. In that case it would be a misuse of terms to 
speak of the origin of a specific disease as such; for it would 
have been an exceedingly prolonged and fluctuating process of 
transformation, presented to us at length in a definite form, and 
accompanied by tolerably uniform conditions, which enable us to 
classify the manifestation as rabies, anthrax, or variola. That 
any of these sprang suddenly into being at any period near or 
remote we have no reason for believing. 

But to leave the region of speculation and descend to the 
ground of ascertained fact. How do we know that this once 
mysterious disease in the dog is solely contagious? The evidence 
is both negative, and positive, and from both sides as conclusive 
as it can possibly be rendered. If Aristotle is to be trusted, he 
recognised the disease, but, singularly enough, tells us that it 
“causes madness in dogs; and all animals they bite have the 
rabies except man.” Were this trustworthy we should be able 
to fix a period at which hydrophobia in the human subject was 
unknown as the consequence of a bite; but this cannot be 
entertained. It is not the purpose of this article to enter into 
the history of opinion on the subject. Blaine and Youatt were 
the first to formulate anything approaching to a scientific method 
of canine pathology, and Dolan and Fleming, etc., have carried 
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it down to the present day. Until almost within the last decade 
no very considerable materials, gathered from systematic observa- 
tion and direct experiment, and of sufficient cogency to warrant 
the reference of the disease to the contagious class were forth- 
coming. The “spontaneous” theory could not stand its ground 
for a moment after the revelations of Lister, Schwann, Watson, 
Burdon Sanderson, Tyndall, Huxley, Koch, Bastian, ete., of the 
specific character of living contagia. Moreover, no case of its 
origin de novo had ever been made out on a shred of trustworthy 
evidence. In order to set this at rest, however, a series of experi- 
ments extending over a wide field was carried out by a committee 
of the leading French physiologists. The subjects—dogs of course 
—were submitted to most severe conditions, including starvation 
and deprivation of water, until death ensued, but the patho- 
logical changes observed in the blood secretions and cerebral 
matter were all quite normal. Not in one single instance did 
any symptom of rabies exhibit itself, either during life or in 
response to post mortem examination. Here we have a mass of 
negative evidence of such wide range and cogency that it really 
attains the value of a positive demonstration. All persons of 
keen susceptibilities no doubt will view these experiments with 
pain. Our present concern with them is simply their great 
importance to science. The work has been done once for all. 
Nothing more can be ascertained by repeating it, and it may be 
considered a final contribution in this direction to canine 
pathology. 

The negative evidence is overwhelmingly increased by other 
facts which may now be touched upon. Australasia has been 
known to us something more than a hundred years, and has been 
under colonisation from Europe at least eighty years. The 
united area of Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand is, roughly 
speaking, equal to that of all Europe. Here is an enormous field 
for the “spontaneous ” development of rabies! Yet, neither this 
nor its resultant, hydrophobia, has ever been known in these 
southern lands; and until quite recently introduced from England, 
the South African Colonies had not experienced it. The Island 
of Réunion is another case in point. Strict measures of quaran- 
tine adopted fifty years ago, have kept out the disease; whereas 
it was introduced into the neighbouring island of Mauritius in 
the year 1813, and has been prevalent there ever since. 

The long voyage to Australasia would naturally operate 
protectively ; for any dog showing symptoms on the passage 
would be destroyed. Nevertheless, a considerable element of 
good fortune has attended these colonies. This is so fully 
recognised that the colonial authorities have recently adopted 
measures of protection, either by prohibiting the importation of 
dogs, or by placing them under a very strict quarantine for 
a period of six months. 
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If it be seriously supposed that any unfavourable conditions of 
life can induce the rabid state in a dog, we may ask ourselves 
how it is that neither the indigenous nor European dogs in the 
very hottest parts of Australia have ever suffered from it. During 
nearly four years the writer worked in the Bush on the confines 
of the tropic of Capricorn, where the sun temperature rises to 
150°, and the shade to 110°, and even more, and is maintained at 
that for three months of the year. The cattle dogs undergo 
severe labour and distress, in the fiercest heat of the day, being 
frequently deprived of water for twelve hours, and sometimes 
falling down totally exhausted. On occasions of prolonged 
drought, when every drop of fluid is precious as life itself, these 
dogs will drink eagerly from a fetid pool a few inches deep, 
covered with green, greasy slime emanating from the rotting car- 
cases of sheep which have fallen dead there in the last extremity 
of weakness, The writer may be entitled to form an opinion of 
the loathsome character of such a fluid, for he has been obliged 
to drink it himself, almost fighting for his share; but he has 
never found the dogs one whit the worse for it. 

Five, or even four, years ago, there might have been room for 
doubt as to the precise character of the rabifie virus, which the 
splendid investigations of Pasteur have placed beyond question. 
These are more or less familiar to every one who reads a news- 
paper, and the fact that it is the nature of some minds to be 
unable to apprehend the clearest evidence, or the data upon which 
it is based, does not in the slightest degree invalidate these im- 
portant conclusions. With an exception here and there of persons 
thus coristituted, the whole of the medical and veterinary pro- 
fessions accept Pasteur’s researches as quite conclusive. In our 
own doubt and perplexity, with rabzes increasing in our midst, 
what was more natural than a desire to be assured of the 
value of Pasteur’s discovery ? While anxiety pervaded all classes, 
Parliament was indifferent. In April 1886 the Local Govern- 
ment Board appointed a committee—the strongest that could 
have been formed for the purpose—charged with the duty of in- 

quiring into the efficacy of the method of inoculation practised 
in France as a protection from hydrophobia. Its members were 
Sir James Paget, Dr. Lauder Brunton, Dr. George Fleming, Sir 
Joseph Lister, Dr. Quain, Sir Henry Roscoe, Dr. Burdon Sanderson, 
and Professor Victor Horsley, the secretary. Of these, three, Dr. 
Burdon Sanderson, Dr. Lauder Brunton, and Professor Horsley, 
went to Paris and investigated the Pasteur method exhaustively, 
every facility being cordially granted them by the great French 
savant. Their report, presented to Parliament in June last, un- 
hesitatingly testifies to the value of the treatment :— 


“The experiments by Mr. Horsley entirely confirm M. Pasteur’s discovery of a 
method by which animals may be protected from the infection of rabies. . . . Between 
the end of last December and the end of March, M. Pasteur inoculated 509 persons 
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bitten by animals proved to be rabid ... only two have died. If we omit half of 
the cases as being too recent, the other 250 have a mortality of less than 1 per cent. 
instead of 20 or 30 per cent. . . . From the evidence of all these facts, we think it 
certain that the inoculations practised by M. Pasteur on persons bitten by rabid 
animals have prevented the occurrence of hydrophobia in a large proportion of those 
who, had they not been so inoculated, would have died of that disease.” 


After this, every one of less authority should for ever hold his 
peace, but this is too much to expect of human nature. The old 
fallacies will certainly be revived by a host of nobodies, who can 
find opportunities for “ ventilating ” their ignorance and gratifying 
a petty vanity by “ writing to the papers.’ To such an extreme 
has this been carried lately that we have before us at the moment 
six of these precious communications, in which the name and 
authority of Dr. George Fleming (President of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, and Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the 
Army) are invoked in support of the “spontaneous” origin of 
rabies! It may, then, be of use to refer to his own words, written 
in answer to a request from the Colonial authorities for informa- 
tion as to the best plan for excluding the disease from their 
shores :— 

“ Lonpon, February 14th, 1882. 

“In view of the fact that this malady is apparently on the increase in all the 
countries in which it is now present ; that certain regions—as Australasia and New 
Zealand—are still exempt ; and that it is a purely contagious disorder, 7.¢., does not 
arise spontaneously, but owes its existence and dissemination solely to its contagious 
properties, etc., etc. 

* (Signed) GeorRGE FLeminc, F.R.C.V.S.” 

Hitherto we have been content to remain dependent upon the 
French alms basket. 

Between January 1886 and April 1887 no less than one hun- 
dred and thirty English persons were sent to Paris for treatment 
by M. Pasteur. These came from all parts of the United Kingdom 
—London, Sussex, Bradford, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, Halifax, 
Nottingham, Newcastle, Carlisle, Preston, Bolton, Shrewsbury, 
Huddersfield, and many other centres ; besides several from Ire- 
land, and one from Bombay. It is thus seen that rabid dogs in- 
fested the country far and wide, and we had no alternative but to 
send their victims to our neighbour's hospital ! 

The question now arises, what measures can we take to protect 
ourselves against the consequences of this disease among our dogs ? 
The first that presents itself is the adoption of M. Pasteur’s method 
with all the medical and surgical machinery it renders necessary. 
So far as can be seen Pasteur Institutions must constitute a per- 
manent part of the hospital system of Continental nations, at 
least by way of supplement to other measures for preventing the 
spread of hydrophobia. Rabid dogs and rabid wolves will always 
be present in France, Spain, Prussia, Switzerland, Austria, Russia, 
etc., more or less free to pass from one country to another, and 
spread the contagion. France, for example, with her land frontier 
of at least six hundred miles, can never secure herself from in- 
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vasion by wandering animals, affected by the disease, and this 
applies with even more force to those countries which march with 
Russia. } 

Pasteur’s method, then, may be accounted an inestimable 
benefit to the Continent, to be accepted with gratitude and 
thoroughly carried out in the cause of humanity. It can be 
shown, however, that we are not dependent upon it, neither is it 
desirable that we should be. In order to maintain the supply of 
material for inoculating patients, a large and constant sacrifice 
of animal life, inseparable from suffering, is demanded. This we 
should avoid if possible on principle, while it would certainly 
accord with public sentiment to dispense with unnecessary inflic- 
tion of pain, even for so legitimate a purpose as the protection of 
human life. Pasteur’s method is directed to dealing with the 
mischief after it has been done. It is within our power to prevent 
the mischief, by stamping out the disease in the dog. This can 
undoubtedly be effected. We possess an inviolable frontier, the 
sea. By muzzling all our dogs for a given period, which would 
be determined by the Privy Council, and subjecting imports to 
our regulations as soon as they land, we should have the disease 
completely under control. The whole cr op of rabies undoubtedly 
growing in a considerable proportion of our dogs would develop 
and be destroyed, with rare exceptions, within six months. 
Long periods of latency are quite exceptional. It is almost cer- 
tain that twelve months’ universal muzzling of dogs when “ at 
large” and uot actually engaged in recognised sport, would see 
the end of this fell disease in the British Isles. The case for the 
efficacy of the muzzle is conclusive—as the experience of the Con- 
tinent demonstrates. The annual death-rate in Prussia during 
the first decade of this century amounted to one hundred and 
sixty-six, when no control of any kind was exercised over dogs, 
and when, be it recollected, the human and canine population was 
nothing like the present amount. Since the muzzle has been im- 
posed, the annual death-rate, in the decade ending 1886, has fallen 
to rather less than five! Moreover, while only two deaths have 
taken place in Prussia since 1884, ninety lives were lost by 
hydrophobia in 1884 and 1885 in England alone. For some 
years previous to 1885 the regulations in Austria had keen very 
loosely enforced; consequently an outbreak of the disease 
occurred, and since January of that year, when precautions were 
again taken, it has declined almost to n7/. Some years ago Sean- 
dinavia was a hotbed of the disease, but judicious application of 
the muzzle and restriction on imports has reduced it to the lowest 
terms. 

If Continental nations under every disadvantage can attain such 
marked results, how much more certain is our success. Indeed, 
we can appeal to the history of our own tentative and partial 
efforts in London and Nottingham, etc. Imperfect though these 
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were, the metropolitan and suburban area has been, temporarily 
at least, purged ; and the disease, rampant in Nottingham has 
been reduced to zero by a six months’ course of restriction. 

People whose first thought is of their own selfish pleasures and 
interests have raised the ery that the muzzle will not stamp out 
rabies, but will stamp out sport, and that this is the aim of the 
Society alluded to above, though they are perfectly well aware 
that almost every member of the committee is a sportsman, or 
interested in the pleasures derivable from shooting, coursing, 
hunting, etc. No doubt need be entertained of both the will and 
ability of Mr. Everett Millais, Mr. G. R. Krehl, Mr. Harry Jones, 
and other breeders and exhibitors, to secure adequate facilities 
for the holding of dog-shows, and interchanging breeds between 
this and foreign countr les, while they will safe- -guard dog-dealers 
and the trade from unnecessar y and vexatious restrictions. 

Some trifling inconvenience may accompany the application of 
the muzzle. “Dogs, however, as all experience shows, easily 
become accustomed to a suitable form of it, and suffer no more 
annoyance than a horse with abit. It is proposed that the Privy 
Council shall assume the responsibility of approving the form of 
the muzzle to be adopted, which must fulfil certain conditions. 
The dog shall not be able to use his teeth; he shall be able to 
breathe freely, drink freely and hang out his tongue when panting. 
The British Medical Journal thus tersely sums up the case : “ We 
must begin at the origin of the evil, which starts with the dog. 
We must not furnish patients for Pasteur, even though his 
methods be correct. Repressive methods have proved efficacious 
in various countries in limiting the spread of rabies in the dog; 
and we have only to follow out the lines of legislation found to 
be effectual therein, in stamping out the disease.” 

One more method has been advocated, which though scientific- 
ally possible, would encounter great practical difficulties, and 
insuperable opposition—that the whole existing stock of dogs, 
numbering at least 1,330,000 (exemptions from the tax and 
evasions will certainly bring it up to this figure) should be 
inoculated with prophylactic matter, but the surgical machinery for 
carrying out this plan would be both large and costly. If we 
had thirty inoculating establishments at ‘work throughout the 
country each dealing “with fifty dogs daily, the work would not 
be accomplished in a year. In order to maintain a constant 
supply of prophylactic matter, some scores of animals must be 
kept perpetually at each of these numerous establishments in a 
condition inseparable from suffering ; and public opinion would 
shrink from this. Indeed, Professor Victor Horsley and Mr. John 
Penberthy, who may be said to represent professional opinion on 
this question, discountenance this plan. Although it is true, as 
Professor Horsley has shown, that a given series of dogs, has been 
proved to enjoy immunity from the bites of rabid dogs for a period 
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of two years, after having been inoculated with the protective 
matter, this is insufficient experience upon which to depend with 
confidence, or to recommend the method to the country. We do not 
yet know how long the protection may last, and whether it may 
not be longer or shorter with different individuals. The public, 
too, would be slow to appreciate the subtleties of a scientific 
method, which would be neglected by the indifferent and ignorant, 
and evaded by the contumacious. Inoculation, however interesting 
and promising from a scientific point of view, cannot be quickly 
brought within range of popular comprehension, whereas the 
muzzle carries with it visible conviction ; or, at least, appeals to 
knowledge that can be easily acquired ; and would be abundantly 
verified to the dullest mind in the course of a few months. 

The provisions of the Bill prepared by the above mentioned 
Society for presentation to Parliament at the earliest opportunity 
are briefly, (1) Definition of dogs as domestic animals within 
the meaning of the Acts relating to the possession of chattels. 
(2) General muzzling of all dogs at large for a period to be deter- 
mined by the Privy Council, with a muzzle to be approved by 
the same authority. (3) Liability of owners for personal injuries 
inflicted by dogs. It shall not be necessary to prove a previous 
mischievous propensity in the dog, or the owner's knowledge of 
it, or neglect on the part of the owner. He will retain his right 
to prove provocation, contributory acts, and trespass in defence of 
liability. (4) Wearing a metal ticket (to be issued with licence 
or with certificate of exemption) by all dogs at large, except 
sporting dogs actually at work. (5) Reporting to the police the 
loss of dogs, or the appearance of any symptoms of rabies (the 
general symptoms to be printed on back of licence). (6) Veteri- 
nary inspection of all dogs seized by the police, and registration 
of particulars of all dogs destroyed by them. The cumbersome 
and vexatious system of police registration—involving domiciliary 
espionage to be effectual—is dispensed with. The dog is made 
property in the widest sense—a position hitherto accorded to 
poultry and tame rabbits, but not to him— and he is deprived of 
exemption from liability for his “first bite.” 

Since the medical and veterinary professions, or at all events 
their accredited and responsible leaders, are unanimous on the 
subject of the possibility of stamping out rabies by means of the 
muzzle, and all thinking persons are in full accord with them, 
the conditions under which dogs are to be kept in future will 
certainly become the subject of early discussion in Parliament. 
The House of Lords has evinced its sense of the importance of 
this, taking the initiative by a Select Committee consisting of the 
Lord President (Viscount Cranbrook), the Earl of Zetland, the Duke 
of Beaufort, the Earl of Coventry, the Earl of Carnarvon, the Earl 
of Onslow, the Earl of Milltown, the Earl of Kimberley, Lord 
Walsingham, Lord Ribblesdale, Lord Poltimore, Lord Belper, and 
VOL. XVII. 27 
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Lord Mount-Temple—a strongly representative body it must be 
admitted—and they have collected a large body of valuable 
evidence which cannot fail to influence public opinion far and 
wide. The tendency of this evidence is overwhelmingly in 
support of the muzzle as the chief instrument for dealing with 
the evil. 

We have not only to consider the case of the dog; but a recent 
peculiar development of the malady should occupy the serious 
attention of farmers and stock raisers. A rabid dog “ran a- 
muck ” through Richmond Park in October 1886, and bit some 
of the deer. Subsequently, many were found to be rabid, and 
biting their fellows. This continued for months, the animals 
onawing each other’s skins and drawing blood, though of course 
they have incisor teeth only in the lower jaw. Incredible as it 
may appear to those not specially familiar with the manifesta- 
tions of this disease, a rabid stag will forget all its timid instincts, 
rush at a dog, and “savage ” him with its teeth. In the end two- 
hundred deer of all ages and both sexes died or were slaughtered 
before the epidemic terminated in June of this year. Here was 
altogether a new experience, at least so far as the rapid spread of 
the disease by the agency of the animals themselves went. It is 
to be observed that creatures which never inflict wounds with 
their teeth in fighting or otherwise, when in a state of health— 
and this applies equally to all ruminants—suddenly acquire in 
their morbid condition an impulse to communicate the disease by 
the only possible means—the use of their teeth. We have no 
guarantee whatever, then, that an epidemic first started by a 
rabid dog might not be similarly spread throughout a flock of 
sheep or a herd of cattle ; but rather, the probability of this 
taking place in corresponding circumstances, with heavy loss to 
the unfortunate owner of the stock. With this remarkable case 
of the deer before us it cannot be denied that large stables of 
horses, such as those of the railway and carrying companies, 
brewers, contractors, etc, are liable to a similar sweeping 
epidemic ; and should the disease become established among 
animals used for food, we shall regard with just suspicion every 
beefsteak and mutton-chop offered us by our butcher; while milk 
from a rabid cow may be served out to us any morning by the 
dairyman. 

The evil to be grappled with is not alone the serious annual loss 
of life, through the agency of a terrible but preventible disease ; 
but the alarm which has now taken hold of the public. This is 
well known to medical men, and the extent to which it effects 
nervous subjects has repeatedly been deplored. So long ago as 
1877, when we had an epidemic of panic as well as rabies, the 
Lancet said most significantly, “A terribly close and deadly 
counterpart of hy drophobia may be called into existence by 
morbid mental influences ”—(following, for example, the bite of a 
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perfectly healthy dog), and “panic and unreasoning terror is not 
only needless, but in a high degree mischievous, and ought to be 
judiciously repressed. » The mischief is done ‘by disseminating 
the false statement that rabies can, and does, arise “ spontaneously ” 
in the dog. Noone who credits this can feel any assurance of 
safety in the presence of a dog either in the streets or within the 
domestic circle; and these morbid fears are generated, however 
careful the subject of them may be to repress any outward 
manifestation. They reveal themselves in all their horror to the 
medical man when he is called in to treat the bite of a snappish 
cur—in itself an insignificant injury. 

So soon as the public is convinced of the efficacy of the muzzle, 
confidence will be restored. This conviction must, according to 
the testimony of the highest authority, be established within a 
very short period by the rapid extirpation of all dogs at present 
incubating the insidious disease. We may, then, confidently look 
forward to the time when, vabies being stamped out within the 
country and excluded from re-admission, a “mad dog” or a 
hydrophobic human being will be an impossibility throughout 
England, and we can safely remove the muzzle from all our dogs, 
and possess them in peace and pleasure. 


ARTHUR NICOLS, F.G.S., F.R.G.S, 
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WHEN one finds nearly thirty thousand persons visiting a health 
resort, there is presented what the lawyers call a primd facie case, 
that a considerable merit exists in its curative properties. This, 
then, is the number of “ patients ” who annually go to Carlsbad to 
drink and bathe in the natural mineral waters—and let it be 
understood this is not a concourse of persons drawn together by 
the contiguity of large cities or attractions of a fashionable 
character. The water-drinkers at Carlsbad form the most motley 
crowd conceivable, containing, as it does, a large number of repre- 
sentatives in all positions of life of every European state, as well 
as visitors from such distant countries as Japan, Australia, and 
the United States. The majority of these people may be likened 
to the well-known infidel who went to church to scoff, but who 
remained to pray. The very simplicity of the “cure” is in itself 
sufficient to arouse the doubts and misgivings of those who have 
probably been accustomed to a much more drastic treatment. 
The merit attached to the drinking of a few glasses of water each 
morning, and conforming to a diet which, after all, is extremely 
liberal and sufficient, is scarcely a remedy which can be attractive 
to those. who only expect great results from similar means—and 
thoughts probably arise in the minds of every cwr-quest who goes 
to Carlsbad, as to whether a similar course of life led in whole- 
some country air without the waters would not equally improve 
the health of those who adopted such a course. And it is not too 
much to say, that even after having derived great benefit from a 
visit to Carlsbad, there are a large number of persons who con- 
sider the question of their restoration to health very much in the 
light of an enigma. It is difficult to suggest what might or 
what might not be done under circumstances which are more or 
less hypothetical: for the present purpose it is sufficient to state 
what results may fairly be expected, and which have been realised 
under conditions which exist and are of daily application. The 
Carlsbab “cure,” in a word, consists in drinking three or more 
glasses of the mineral waters before breakfast, in conforming to 
a strictly wholesome diet, and in observing early hours in rising 
and going to bed, a moderate amount of walking exercise being 
also necessary. It is in the combination of these observances that 
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relief has certainly been found in a large variety of cases where 
medical skill has failed to afford relief. The principal constituent 
of the water is soda, and the chief effect of its action is to alleviate 
disorders of the stomach, bowels, liver, and kidneys; gravel, gout, 
and rheumatism are also amongst the maladies on which the 
waters have a very beneficial influence. 

Let me mention the particulars of a few cases attended last year 
by Dr. London, the well-known physician at Carlsbad. 

1. This patient went to Carlsbad from India, suffering from 
Diabetes melitus with 5 per cent. of sugar. After the “cure” he 
left Carlsbad, having lost all symptoms of diabetes, and the sugar 
had entirely disappeared. 

2. A lady arrived with the diagnosis of gout and gravel. She 
suffered from developed gout in both knees and ancles. After a 
course of the waters the gravel had disappeared, as also the gouty 
deposits and swelling. 

3. An American sought relief for jaundice and gall-stones. 
During the visit eleven gall-stones were passed and the jaundice 
was speedily and successfully expelled from the system. 

4. A patient from England was suffering on arrival from 
cartarrh of the stomach, causing intense pain, exhaustion, and de- 
pression. After four weeks’ treatment she left Carlsbad without 
any trace of the former symptoms. 

5. An Italian went to Carlsbad with enlargement of the liver 
and spleen, and with dysentery, suffering also from malaria. 
After the use of the waters the liver and spleen had greatly 
diminished in size, and the dysentery had stopped. 

6. A patient from Paris arrived with the diagnosis of 
hematuria (blood passing from the bladder), in consequence of 
kidney stones. During his visit nine kidney stones and a quan- 
tity of gravel were passed, and the patient left with the most 
satisfactory results. 

I can thoroughly vouch for the accuracy of one of the above 
cases, for the sutferer happened to be a member of my own family ; 
in that instance the result was extraordinary, and it is very 
important to mention that no recurrence of the disorder has 
taken place. 

A visitor to Carlsbad will become accustomed to a more dis- 
ciplinary mode of life as regards diet, etc., which in itself is by 
no means an unimportant matter, and in addition he will obtain 
an alleviation of his sufferings, with a fair chance of a not too 
speedy revival of former painful symptoms. The fact that so 
many persons visit Carlsbad again and again, proves that they 
do obtain a great benefit from the waters, and that relief, more or 
less of a temporary nature, is all that can be expected in really 
serious cases; whatever the treatment, it may sately be assumed 
that in such instances no permanent cure can be effected. 

I met at Carlsbad an aged patient from England, suffering 
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from gout in a severe form; he had visited Carlsbad fifteen 
consecutive years, and confidently asserted that if he had not 
done so, he would long since have gone over to the great 
majority. It would have been unreasonable for him to have 
expected a complete cure, but the waters had certainly prolonged 
his life, and allowed him to spend the best part of each year in 
ease, compared with what his sufferings would have been if he 
had not gone to Carlsbad. Persons suffering from overwork, 
causing a derangement of the nervous system, or from some 
slight disorder of the stomach, such as indigestion, not accom- 
panied by chronic affection, will be almost without doubt 
completely restored to health by a course of the Carlsbad waters. 
Thus, then, it will be gathered from the foregoing that an enor- 
mous number of visitors go to Carlsbad out of health, with 
ailments of some kind or another, of whom a large number leave 
behind all traces of their indisposition, whilst the remainder 
succeed in modifying their disease, and in obtaining rest and 
freedom from pain, of which they probably were so much in need 
on their arrival. It is curious that the prevalent notion of 
persons inexperienced in Carlsbad life is, that the waters 
have a very purgative effect. This is not so, and in the 
majority of cases they have a contrary tendency; the saline 
composition of the waters necessarily causes some languor and 
weakness to be experienced, which it is necessary to guard against 
by a judicious use of the waters, the quantity of which is from 
time to time prescribed for the patient by one or other of the 
numerous resident physicians. Visitors generally leave Carlsbad, 
which is certainly relaxing, less robust than when they go there, 
and the usual course is to take advantage of some bracing climate, 
such as the Engadine or the Tyrol, on the way home. No magic 
properties are claimed for the Carlsbad waters; they have, of 
course, been analysed, and their constituents are well known. 
They do their work, and do it well, but the real point and 
merit of the “cure” is that the waters are taken with an 
ease and comfort under an indispensable régime which it would be 
irksome and almost impracticable to observe elsewhere. At 
Carlsbad the patients are in earnest, and devote themselves 
diligently to maintain the régime. Every one rises at half-past 
five, and goes to bed at nine. All the visitors keep to the 
plain and wholesome diet, and take the prescribed daily exercise ; 
and indeed, it is nothing less than extraordinary to notice the 
faithful adherence to the rules of those for whose benefit they 
have been framed. This, then, is the secret of the success of 
the waters. They are assisted by a course of life led by patients 
from whom no physician ever succeeded in obtaining such valu- 
able co-operation, except at Carlsbad. Jor instance, visitors are 
enjoined not to eat butter or sugar for breakfast, or indeed at 
any meal, and I will pledge myself that not one in a hundred ot 
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the patients breaks the rule during the whole of the visit. Yet 
these very people will go to an eminent London physician and 
receive strict written injunctions as to the observance of a certain 
diet, and no sooner do they leave his consulting-room than the 
diet is either forgotten or treated wholly with disregard. How- 
ever, we must, to a great extent, treat human nature as we find 
it ; but it is not too much to assert that a large majority of the 
thirty thousand visitors who go to Carlsbad have made a visit 
necessary, which, in many instances, has to be annually made, 
thereby incurring what, at any rate, must always be a real trouble 
and expense, who, if they had previously exhibited a little of the 
same self-denial and strength of mind, would have wholly avoided 
such a necessity. Although the Carlsbad waters have been 
famous for their medicinal properties for several hundred years, 
they do not seem to have been very largely used by the English, 
and even at the present time not more than 2 per cent. 
of the patients come from the United Kingdom. True it 
is that a large number of well-known names are to be found 
in the official Gazette, as having from time to time been 
at Carlsbad, but in comparison to the number of those who go 
from England to take the various German water cures the 
proportion is a very small one. This must, to a large extent, be 
accounted for hy Carlsbad being more difficult to obtain access 
to by reason of the increased journey required to get there, 
although, after all, it is only thirty-four hours from London ; 
but it is mainly owing to the fact that the merits of the waters 
have not been thoroughly ventilated in England, and that,speaking 
broadly; little is known of the life led there by patients, and the 
various details connected with residence in that Bohemian town. 
It may be convenient, then, if a few particulars are here given on 
the latter subject. 

Hotels, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, are almost 
unknown in Carlsbad. The visitors all reside at lodging-houses, 
which are well-built and commodious residences, equal to those 
which may be seen on almost any continental boulevard. A 
suite of rooms is taken for the time which the patient intends to 
stay, and, with the exception of breakfast, which may be 
obtained in the rooms if desired, no meals are served there. 
The various restaurants are used by cur-guests for dinner 
and supper. Good rooms may be obtained in what is called 
the English quarter, commanding a splendid view of the 
extensive pine woods on the opposite side of the valley, for 
a very moderate sum, comparing very favourably with those 
heavy payments which are exacted by lodging-house keepers at 
English sea-side places. The rooms are well appointed, clean, 
and comfortable. In June and July, however, when the season 
is at its height, the prices are increased fully 50 per cent. As 
regards living, it is by reason of the restricted diet by no means 
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an item of magnitude, and visitors find ten shillings a day, of 
course not including wine, ample to cover its cost. 

A tax is imposed upon visitors by the municipal authorities 
equal to about fifteen shillings for each person, for which the 
waters are provided free at the springs, with attendants to fill 
the cups, etc. An excellent band is also maintained—indeed it 
is said to be one of the best string bands in Europe,—which 
plays at the springs from six to eight in the morning, and at open- 
air cafés in the afternoon. There are many miles of beautiful 
shady walks through the pine woods, which rise from the valley 
to a height of about 1,000 feet on either side of it, the paths of 
which are well kept and plentifully supplied with seats and 
guide posts. Carlsbad itself is about 1,000 feet above the sea 
level, and as regards drainage and water is perhaps better off 
than most towns one meets with on the Continent. 

The prosperity of the town is entirely dependent upon the 
business caused by the presence of the visitors, which the 
municipal authorities wholly appreciate ; and nothing is omitted 
which can reasonably be calculated to conduce to their comfort 
and enjoyment. The neighbouring villages abound in porcelain 
and glass manufactories, the beautiful products from which may 
be procured at very reasonable prices, and a large amount of 
peasant labour is employed in the manufacture of gloves and 
Swiss embroidery for English warehousemen, of whom Messrs. 
Dent, Allcroft, & Co., and Messrs. Copestake & Co. are, one hears, 
respectively amongst the largest purchasers. 

Carlsbad itself is, as a residence, by no means unattractive, 
while the surrounding country affords many charming excursions 
for pedestrians or those who prefer to drive. A very favourite 
one is that to the Castle of Elbogen, which was founded in 870. It 
is now used as a prison, where some of the inhuman practices of 
medieval ‘times seem to be still in vogue. On being shown 
over the castle by a warder, my friends and I were at length, by 
the light of a lamp, taken down to the under cround dungeons, in 
the first of which numerous manacles and instruments of torture 
of former days were exhibited. Two of the dark dungeons were 
opened by the warder, when we were startied and surprised to 
find them inhabited by prisoners, one of whom was a lad of 
about sixteen years. Not a vestige of light could pierce its way 
into these horrible places, and the foul odour caused by all 
absence of ventilation betrayed the unwholesome character of 
these living tombs. The rivers Eger and Tepel afford some fair 
sport for ‘trout fishermen, and the month’s “ cure” at Carlsbad in 
many ways can be very pleasantly passed without the usual 
ennur of such resorts being in the least experienced. 

I had almost omitted to mention that Carlsbad is of great 
assistance to those inconvenienced by corpulence, and the w raters 
in such cases are decidedly efficacious. To lose a stone in weight 
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without feeling unusually fatigued or distressed is no un- 
important matter, and I am able to testify to the decrease last 
season in a patient’s weight of no less than 18 lbs. in twenty- 
eight days, and one upon whom the waters had no purgative 
effect. He walked six hours a day regularly, but he assured me 
that the same amount of exercise in Switzerland the previous 
year failed to make him less corpulent than before. It may 
be said that Carlsbad is a long way to go to obtain relief for 
such a slight ailment; so it is, but the chances are that a 
holiday spent elsewhere would, under the ordinary conditions 
of eating and drinking, which form such an important sphere 
in holiday life, not only fail to improve the sufferer’s uneasy 
condition, but materially enlarge it. 
STANLEY BOULTER. 
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THE MAN IN GREY. 


ABOUT a quarter past two o'clock, one afternoon in the autumn 
of 188-, a tall man might have been seen issuing from the ticket- 
office on to the main platform at Waterloo Station. He was 
rather prepossessing in appearance than otherwise. A big, strong, 
healthy-looking man, with red cheeks, a heavy black moustache, 
great black, sleepy eyes, and a frank, agreeable expression, he 
seemed the very embodiment of good health, good spirits, and 
good humour. He was dressed in a light tweed coat, knicker- 
bockers to match, cloth leggings of the same material, and a 
deer-stalker hat, worn rather low over his forehead, completed the 
harmony in grey which he presented. In his right hand he 
carried a large Gladstone bag; his left was occupied with a stick, 
an umbrella, and a railway rug, strapped up together in a neat 
bundle. 

He was evidently quite familiar with the station, for he walked 
straight to the main line platform, stopped at the gate to exhibit 
his ticket to the collector, when it became apparent that he was 
holding it between two fingers of his left hand, and then passed 
through without a word. 

Most passengers would have been unable to resist a desire to 
consult one of the numerous porters who were flitting about, with 
regard to the time of starting, or the whereabouts of the train, 
even if it were only for nervousness and fussiness’ sake, but our 
stranger had a mind superior to such weakness. 

He walked silently alongside the train on the right until he 
had selected a compartment to his liking—first, smoking—got in, 
disposed of his bag and bundle in the racks overhead, and then 
composing himself comfortably in a corner, waited with the 
utmost confidence. Three minutes later the train steamed slowly 
out of the station on its way to the West of England. 

The journey was like many others, uneventful, or marked at 
most by common-place incidents. There was the usual getting 
out whenever the train stopped long enough to make it worth 
while; the usual buying of books and newspapers and perusal 
of them afterwards under difficulties; the usual spasmodic 
attempts at conversation and ill-sustained efforts at semi-reluctant 
friendship which invariably occur in first-class smoking carriages, 
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and render a journey in them so excessively depressing. The 
train itself adhered strictly to the usual groove of routine—lost 
a few minutes here and a few minutes there, and kept on losing 
a few minutes at every available opportunity, until at last, when 
it slowed down at the entrance to St. David’s station, Exeter, the 
express was, as usual, about half an hour late, and the passengers 
were heartily sick of travelling. 

Not to prolong the narration of such a very ordinary experience 
to inordinate length, we must now hurry the tall stranger north- 


westwards as fast as the aggravatingly slow and stopping train 


will permit, through the loveliest scenery on to the north coast 
of Devon; then swooping suddenly round the bold curve of 
Barnstaple Bay, on the very edge of the open sea, land him at 
last at a small station belonging to the picturesque little town 
of Bideford, at the mouth of the Torridge. 

Getting out with his luggage in his hands he encountered the 
somewhat supercilious gaze of a young man in yachting costume, 
who was idling on the platform with his hands in his pockets, 
apparently watching the arrival of the train. 

“ Ugly ruffian!” was the young man’s very uncharitable and 
not very candid reflection as he coolly scanned the new-comer 
from top to toe, and then turned on his heel to glance down the 
station. “I wonder what's his little game in this part of the 
world. Hope to goodness he is not coming my way.” 

When he changed his position once more to have another look 
at the man who had so innocently aroused an instinctive feeling 
of dislike in his breast, he found that the object of his aversion 
had vanished—gone out of the station, in fact, and was no doubt 
at that moment either mounting the North Devon and Cornwall 
coach, or parleying with the owner of some local vehicle for 
conveyance to the town, or perhaps trudging sturdily, baggage 
and all, towards the bridge which connected the two banks of the 
Torridge, and formed the link of communication between the 
station and the town of Bideford itself. Anyhow, he was gone, 
and Mr. Harry Martin—that was the young man’s name—saw 
him no more that day. 

Having accomplished his own business, which consisted in the 
purchase of some newspapers and novels at the railway bookstall, 
Mr. Martin prepared to follow the stranger’s example ; and while 
he is making his way, at a very leisurely lounge, across the bridge 
in the direction of a small trim-built yacht moored alongside the 
quay on the Bideford side, it will be as well to explain a few 
matters for the sake of clearness. : 

Harry Martin’s great bane in life was that he was “his own 
father.” In short, he was an orphan, and possessed of just enough 
property to relieve him from the necessity of doing anything to 
earn his living, without giving him the smallest title to pose 
as a rich man, or the slightest claim to be regarded as a man 
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with a stake in the country, or a person of much social import- 
ance. Ease and comfort he had no doubt inherited, but the 
higher prizes of this world depended on his own exertions, and 
it happened that perseverance and determination were qualities 
conspicuous in his character by their absence only. Naturally 
idle, and without any pressing incentive to work,—just good- 
looking enough to be able to hold his own without any hope 
of being regarded as an Adonis,—gifted with a wonderful aptitude 
for acquiring a smattering of most things in half the time that 
another man would have taken, without ever rising beyond 
mediocrity in any, it really seemed as though he had a natural 
capacity for a roving, aimless life, and that natural capacity he 
had improved so much by constant use that he was at the time 
we write of hardly fit for any other. 

In short, he was a great traveller. Not in the sense that he 
had ever stood in the gap between the savage hostility and 
equally savage hospitality of the ferocious Masai, uncertain what 
the hour would bring forth, or lunched on grilled sailor or devilled 
bootlace, a few miles nearer the north pole than the previous 
record, or even interviewed the Bo-Shway or some other distin- 
guished foreign dignitary under his own vine and fig-tree, or 
whatever might be the local equivalents, with the view of writing 
startling anecdotes on the subject to the daily press. No; all 
that is meant by the word “traveller”’ is that he had no settled 
home, that, like the wind, he moved about whither he listed, and 
no place ever saw the light of his countenance for a sufficiently 
long time to get thor oughly bored with him. 

Destiny had driven him now toa quiet inn in a little Old 
World village somewhere along the coast of North Devon not 
very far from Bideford —a, tiny fishing hamlet that had dozed 
away dreamily for centuries down in the peaceful recesses of an 
exquisite land-locked cove, until one day a wandering artist, seek- 
ing for inspiration, descended almost from the clouds and dis- 
covered that it was beautiful; that there were rows of quaint 
almost foreign-looking old cottages ranged at impossible angles up 
the sides of an almost perpendicular High Street ; a pretty little 
harbour and glorious tinted sands stretching out from a pictures- 
que beach heaped with enormous pebbles; the whole thrown up 
by a background of green forest rising like a gigantic screen 
almost to the sky, and framed roughly and irregular ly on either 
side by perpendicular cliffs which ran for miles in a huge curving 
coastline far as the eye could reach, till they merged faintly i in the 
dim purple mists of the distance. 

Harry Martin had found his way there quite by accident. He 
was attracted to north Devon by the Barnstaple horse fair, and 
with the memories of Amyas Leigh and Ayacanora faintly alive 
in his breast had moved on to Bideford. There he had heard of 
the wonderful beauty of the little fishing hamlet described above, 
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and, enlisting the services of an ancient mariner, who earned his 
living by letting out boats, coasted round by Westward Ho. A 
panorama of surpassing beauty travelled slowly before his as- 
tonished eyes as the little yacht danced merrily over the deeply 
blue waves, but as he drew near to the tiny harbour to which he 
was bound, the whole expanse of Barnstaple Bay melted into 
faint memories entirely eclipsed by the strange and wonderful 
charm of the sight that met his gaze, evenas the exquisite chasing 
of the most richly ornamented setting is forgotten in the brilliant 
sparkles of the gem which it surrounds. 

Briefly, he became enraptured with the place. It was so 
beautiful. It was so delightfully quaint and original. It pro- 
mised such glorious opportunities for yachting and fishing. 

So in a few days after his first visit he became the sole boarder 
at the Setting Sun in the High Street, which by courtesy was 
regarded as the principal hotel, and in addition the temporary 
proprietor of a small fishing-smack and of the services of its real 
ownel. 

The life was strange to him and therefore delightful—for the 
time. Rising at what seemed to him perfectly unearthly hours, 
he was usually rocking lazily miles out in the bay with nought 
but purple mists in sight to remind him of the land he had left 
behind, and either hauling in immense strings of whiting, bass, or 
mackerel hand over hand, or listening to the strongly salted yarns 
of his weather-beaten “crew ”"—this at an hour when in the 
ordinary course of things he would have been turning over for a 
last snooze with a grateful feeling that it was not time to get up 
yet. 

The result of his activity was that he soon earned golden 
opinions in the village, and after spending the whole day at sea, 
used to come back with his complexion the colour of molten 
copper, his vessel loaded to the gunwales with finny trophies, and 
his appetite sharpened to such an extent that the prodigal son 
on his return could scarcely have put in a finer record in the 
way of hunger. 

On one of these evenings, when Mr. Martin, with a well-fed, 


comfortable air, due to the consumption of a Gargantuan supper, | 


adjourned to the smoking-room with the object of spending a 
quiet hour or so in the company of his pipe and a certain number 
of tumblers of Scotch whisky-and-water, he found it already 
tenanted by a big stranger, who was seated on the further side of 
the table, engaged in puffing immense clouds of smoke from an 
enormous “churchwarden.”’ The room was so full of smoke that 
the atmosphere was rather misty, and so Harry Martin on his 
first entrance had but the very faintest notion of what the new- 
comer was like in appearance. As he advanced to the table and 
drew his own favourite armchair into the usual position, he 
became conscious, however, of a half-doubtful sense of recognition 
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Where had he seen that heavy black moustache and those great 
black, sleepy eyes before? “ Devilish ugly phiz!” was the 
unspoken comment which accompanied the thought. “Looks like 
a cross between a fashionable tailor and a coal-heaver.” It was 
not, however, until he had settled himself comfortably in his chair, 
lighted his pipe, and indulged in a modest sip of his favourite 
beverage, that his memory regained full consciousness, and then 
it occurred to him that this, of course, was the fellow whom he 
had seen at the Bideford Station the other day when the express 
arrived, and whom he had devoutly hoped was not coming his 
way. 

Well, as perverse fate would have it, here he was. 

It is almost inevitable when two men are sitting together in 
the same room smoking and drinking, with a thorough conscious- 
ness that there is no hope of any relief or interruption, that even 
if they are the most unsociable of mankind, they should eventually 
speak and strike up a slight and temporary acquaintance. 

Martin, as we have said above, disliked the strange man’s 
appearance at first sight. He disliked it just as much at the 
second view, and do what he might he could not repress a whole 
legion of uncharitable thoughts and wishes in connection with 
him. When at last he decided that it was better to talk to “the 
animal,’—there was evidently no prospect of the animal beginning 
the conversation,—he determined that the intercourse should be 
quite de haut en bas, and that any attempt at familiarity should 
be severely snubbed at once. 

The man in grey proved more sociable than Martin had 
expected. He responded readily to the latter’s overture, and in a 
short time the two were chatting away on general subjects as if 
they had known one another for years. Some lingering remnants 
of his first resolve did occasionally recur to Martin’s imagination 
amid the intervals of conversation, but a few completely unsucess- 
ful efforts convinced him very soon that weaving ropes from sand 
would be an easy and agreeable recreation compared with the 
insuperable difficulty of reducing this man to a proper sense of 
being snubbed, and so at last he very wisely dismissed the idea, 
for that evening only. 

It turned out that the Man in Grey was staying in the hotel ; 
had only arrived from Bideford that afternoon; was charmed 
with the place; proposed to remain a week at least, or more if he 
did not weary of it by that time. 

Whilst he drawled out this intelligence in a languid voice that 
accorded very ill with his big frame, Martin sat inwardly 
raging. 

“Confound him,” thought the latter, “what an incubus to be 
saddled with! However, he will clear out precious soon unless 


he’s fond of sailing and fishing. I hope he'll find it hideously 
slow and go.” 
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However, the incubus apparently did not find it so. 

What he did with himself during the day remained a mystery 
which he made no effort to explain, and Martin would not con- 
descend to inquire into. It is to be supposed that he found 
something to occupy his time, for he stayed on with alarming 
persistency, and gave no signs of bec oming bored; but whether it 
was sailing, or fishing, or sketching, or even “ bug-hunting, ” Harry 
Martin had no more notion at the end of the week than on the 
first evening. 

In the smoking-room where they met, as a rule, at the end of 
the day the Man in Grey talked away with great fluency on every 
kind of subject, discussed almost all things in sea and shore and 
sky, without hinting which he affected most as a recreation 
ground. He never made any attempt to dot his “ ies,” and as he 
abstained equally from personal inquiries himself, Martin would 
have found it difficult to cross-question him had he felt any desire 
to. 

One thing, however, appeared quite certain and Martin began 
even in time to look forward to it with a mixture of feelings 
which were not wholly devoid of some sense of the pleasurable,— 
that the Man in Grey would be found in the smoking-room of the 
Setting Sun with a glass of grog before him and a long “church- 
warden ” in his mouth every evening after nine o’clock as regular 
as clockwork. * It also seemed quite certain that the acquaintance 
began and continued in this singular way would never advance 
to anything at all approaching real intimacy, or even friendship. 

Then one day an event happened. 

Martin came home in the evening in an unusually good 
humour. He had sailed early in the morning, coasted round to 
Bideford at a spanking pace, and guided his fragile craft through 
the dangers of the bar at the mouth of the Torridge in first-rate 
style, which elicited the perhaps not altogether disinterested 
praises of the real owner. He had gossiped about a good deal 
among the sea-faring folk of the town, heard all the news, bought 
a number of the latest weekly papers, and, above all, had in- 
vested in a bottle of the best cherry-brandy with the view to an 
unusual carouse on his return. The result naturally was that in 
the evening, whether it was the effect of the day, or the papers, 
or the supper, or the cherry-brandy, or all four combined, when 
he adjourned to the smoking-room with the bottle in one hand 
and his pipe in the other, “he felt quite sociable, and not only 
saluted the Man in Grey with unusual cor diality, but insisted on 
his sharing the cherry-brandy. 

The latter, nothing loth, consented very readily. 

The cherry-brandv proved an admirable incentive to conversa- 
tion, and so effectually loosened Martin’s tongue that he talked 
away very rapidly and somewhat loudly. He gave a graphic 
account of his day’s adventures, boasted largely of his own 
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nautical skill, and even attempted a little mild chaff of his com- 
panion. 

“They were all talking about the murder,” he said, referring to 
the Bideford fishermen. “Didn't seem to have another idea in 
their heads.” 

“ What murder ?” inquired the Man in Grey. 

“The Richmond murder.” 

“The Richmond murder ?” 

“Yes; don’t you know? That man who knocked his wife on 
the head and threw her into the river ?” 

“Tremember now. But that was quite a fortnight ago. 
Haven't they got anything newer than that? Bideford must be 
rather behind the times,” remarked the Man in Grey, shaking 
the ashes out of his pipe, preparatory to refilling. 

“Have some more cherry-brandy,’ said Martin, hospitably 
pushing the bottle towards his companion. “You see, the 
papers have started the subject again with full accounts of the 
crime itself, pictures of the scene, portraits of the murderer and 
his victim, and I saw even a ghastly sketch of the discovery of 
the body and the fishing of it out of the river. So it is only 
natural that people should be talking about it. Besides, Bide- 
ford is rather behind the times, and probably didn’t hear very 
much about it at first.” 

“Have they any clue to the whereabouts of the murderer ?” 
asked the stranger, relighting his pipe very deliberately. “He 
escaped, didn’t he?” 

“No. No real clue,” replied Martin, with a grin, at the same 
time refilling his glass and sipping slowly at the potent fluid. 
“Our police never do get clues; or if they do, they always seem 
to follow them up all wrong.” 

“Ah! do you think so?” returned his companion, elevating 
his eyebrows in disdain. 

There was a pause while the cherry-brandy once more circu- 
lated. 

“Do you know Richmond ?” continued the Man in Grey. 

“ No—that is, not now—I used to, but I haven’t been there 
for ever so long,’ stammered Martin, colouring visibly. A 
sudden rush of painful recollection had surged through his 
memory with such overwhelming effect that he could hardly 
speak plain, and he felt his eyes growing hot and his lips quiver- 
ing at the remembrance. 

Some years before he had been one of the most constant 
travellers on the Richmond line ever seen. For the short space 
of one month his figure was almost as well known in the High 
Street and on the river as if he had lived there all his life. 
During that brief period he was the dog and slave of a handsome 
enchantress some fifteen years older than himself, who had 
already twice passed through the crucible of matrimony, and was 





THE 


anxious to plunge again for the third time if it were worth while. 
While the right man was yet in the distance, however, she 
amused herself liberally with flirtations of a somewhat risky 
kind, preferring young men for many reasons—one of the most 
prominent being the fact that they are, as a rule, more generous 
in their folly than their seniors. For a month, then, in 
turn Harry Martin supplied his fascinating and really well- 
made-up syren with flowers, gloves, knick-knacks, jewels, 
ball tickets, dinners at the Metropole, stalls for the theatres, 
and cabs ad libitum. At the end of that period he was so 
utterly intoxicated with the exquisite shape of her corset, 
the piquante allurement of the feathery, curly fringe which 
floated so bewitchingly over her low white forehead, and was 
secured in a way that absolutely defied detection, the delicate 
colouring of her complexion, which baffled all but very critical 
inspection, and above all the lustre and languishing expression of 
her really magnificent eyes, that he implored her to marry him. 
She refused promptly and decidedly, told him that she would not 
marry a mere boy with a small income, laughed at him, allowed 
him to kiss her as much as the exigencies of her complexion 
would permit, and ended the scene in the highest good-humour. 
The disillusionment, however, was a great shock to Martin, for he 
really loved the woman, and not merely for her outward beauty, 


which was mainly artificial, but for her cleverness, intelligence, | 


and, above all, her companionability. He did not possess the 
adaptability which would have enabled him to fall in with the 
situation, and be content with friendship since he was denied 
love. His feelings were far too deeply moved to admit of this, 
and on his way back to London he took a determination not to 
see her again. He sent her a valuable diamond necklace and a 
farewell letter, and so ended his first romance. 

The stranger’s words brought back, as in a lightning flash, the 
picture of the scene in the little boudoir when the mature object 
of his adoration, bubbling over with laughter and half-choked with 
kisses, at last raised herself from his embrace, and told him 
decidedly that he must be a good boy, forget this nonsense, and 
be friends without any more folly. ‘Then, for the first time, he 
realised that he was dismissed. 

He had never been to Richmond since, and even after several 
years the remembrance of Mrs. Treherne could not be recalled 
without a heartache. 

The Man in Grey was evidently a person of no tact, for he stared 
keenly and rather rudely at Martin’s flushed face, puffing away 
all the time at his pipe. 


“Do you think you would recognise the murderer if you saw 
him?” he inquired at last. 

“ How should I?” replied the other angrily. He was annoyed 
at the man’s cool scrutiny. 
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“You say the papers have descriptions and portraits. I thought 
perhaps you had read them or looked at them.” 

“So I have, but I really don’t remember.” 

“ As far as | remember,” replied the Man in Grey, after inhalmg 
a huge cloud of smoke, “ the fellow was a big ”—here he paused, 
and reproduced the cloud in a succession of faint blue rings—“ a 
big man, about our size ; no decided colouring of any kind ‘except 
a thick brown beard and moustache. Hand me that Graphie, 
and look yourself, and see if I am right.” 

“ Hang the fellow’s cool insolence!” thought Martin, wrathfully 
looking across the misty cloud at the other’s impassive face. 
Then a strange idea shot across his brain. “ What if this should 
be the man himself, disguised, and anxious to test the security 
of his disguise ?” 

“Well,” inquired the man impatiently, as Martin fumbled with 
the paper. Our hero was growing very sleepy, and the print 
seemed very indistinct. 

“ Yes,” returned Martin at last, “here it is—um—um—um— 
big man, brownish beard and moustache.” 

“Tsn’t there anything else ?” 

“No,” replied Martin, without looking at the paper, and 
scrutinising his companion with haif-shut eyes. His hair, mous- 
tache, eyebrows, and eyelashes seemed as black as night ; so also 
his eyes. But the former might have been darkened by art, and 
the latter effect might be only an optical illusion. Beard, of 
course, there was none, but that was of no importance ; it is so 
easy to remove a beard when its presence is no longer desirable. 
Harry Martin became a prey to an uneasy dread that this must 
be the murderer himself, and a numb feeling of horror stole over 
him at the thought. He took another sip at the cherry-brandy 
in his agitation, ‘and closed his eyes to think. 

“Ah! said the Man in Grey after a short pause, “here is 
something that you have omitted, and it is rather important. 
The murderer appears to have lost the middle finger of his left 
hand, just as you have, you know, and is supposed to be hiding 
down in the west.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Martin uneasily. 

‘“‘] mean that the description seems to apply to you very well. 
Big man, brownish beard, neutral tinted, middle finger of left 
hand missing. You might almost be the man.’ 

“Why, that is just “what I was thinking about you,” cried 
Martin, surprised into speaking his thoughts. 

The man laughed. 

“Not much resemblance to the description,” he said. “ Be- 
sides, look at my hand;” and with these words he held up 
his left hand, and exhibited four sound fingers. ‘No, no, 
that won't do,” he continued, raising his voice slightly, “ will 
it?” 
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“T agree with you, sir,” replied a strange voice, before Martin 
could put in a word. 

Turning suddenly round in astonishment, Martin beheld the 
figure of a strange man standing close behind him; he must have 
crept in very noiselessly, or his entry could scarcely have been 
unperceived till then. An unpleasant-looking man, with a red 
face and a broken nose, and a peculiarly stiff appearance 

‘“Who is this person?” demanded Martin, eyeing the bell-rope 
with a grateful consciousness that it was quite at hand if it was 
wanted. 

“This person,” replied the mysterious fellow-lodger gravely, 
“is a member of the Bideford police force.” 

“A policeman!” cried Martin aghast. Everything seemed, for 
the moment, upside down. A policeman of all people in the 
world! If the mysterious Man in Grey had said a murderer, 
robber, or smuggler, it would not somehow have seemed at all 
surprising. “ And who in the world are you ?” 

“Inspector Gray, of Scotland Yard, and I have a warrant for 
your arrest in my pocket. The charge is wilful murder. Now, 
we are two to one, and I have only to raise the alarm, and the 
people will pretty nearly tear you to pieces. So, will you go 
quietly or not ?” 

For a moment Martin stared at the detective in stupetied 
amazement. Then, suddenly awaking to the idea that this 
was a vile plot to frighten him to submission in order that the 
two ruffians might rob him without any difficulty, he sprang 
hastily to the bell. 

“Stop him!” yelled the Man in Grey. “He’s off; stop him!” 

With a bound the member of the Bideford police force flung 
himself on the young man, and grasping him round the knees 
with all the skill of a practical football-player brought him 
heavily to the ground. There was a short, sharp scuffle on the 
floor, and then Martin felt a cold sensation round his wrists. A 
loud click followed, and he knew that he was handcuffed. | 

What ensued he could never distinctly remember. His brain 
whirled with indignation at the outrage he had been subjected to, 
and subsequent events of the evening floated vaguely before his 
imagination without bearing any distinct shape. 

He seemed to recollect threatening the two men that they 
would repent of their conduct; and that the Man in Grey warned 
him in turn that anything which he said might be used against 
him. He had a faint idea that he was marched out in a very 
professional manner, and conducted, amid the hoots and groans of 
the fishermen, to the harbour ; that then he and his captors sailed 
round to Bideford under the starlit sky, and had some difficulty 
in crossing the bar at the mouth of the Torridge. 

His feelings during the period of his incarceration almost defy 
description. He was filled with a singular mixture of the 
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liveliest indignation and amused expectation, in which the latter 
decidedly predominated. Alarm did not at first hold the smallest 
corner in his breast, for he never imagined for an instant that 
there could be any doubt of his acquittal when once the question 
was referred to an intelligent jury. His mind was occupied 
much more with trivial details, sometimes even absurdities. He 
used to speculate idly at times as to where he would have ob- 
tained bail if the authorities had been willing to accept it, and 
then his thoughts would perhaps fly off suddenly at a tangent 
to the bottle of cherry-brandy which he had left half-finished on 
the table in the smoking-room of the Setting Sun on the memo- 
rable evening of his arrest, and he wondered whether the landlord 
had finished it or kept it against his own return. There was 
always, moreover, one very fruitful subject for meditation, and 
that was his treatment by his gaolers, which seemed altogether 
very different to what he had expected. First, his cell in which 
he was lodged was very large and vast and cold, and highly cal- 
culated to exercise a very depressing effect upon the most hopeful 
prisoner. Then there was a great deal of irregularity and un- 
certainty which was very confusing and uncomfortable. His 
gaoler, too, seemed to be changed nearly every day, and this was, 
to say the least, a very over-anxious precaution in the case of a 
prisoner who was only on trial. His principal consolation, how- 
ever, during this trying time lay in the reflection that he had 
always wished to be present at some great murder trial, and that 
now he had a most excellent opportunity of gratifying the wish. 

The first shock was given to his bland feeling of security when 
the Grand Jury returned a true bill against him, and he began to 
realise dimly that, by a hideous combination of circumstances, it 
might happen that, even if he established his own identity, he 
might not be able to free himself from the char ove of murder. 

His counsel implied as much to him by insisting on receiving 
some account of his whereabouts at the time of the murder, with 
the object of proving an alibi. It was evident that that gentle- 
man had conceived the notion that though his client’s identity 
with the supposed murderer might not be established, yet it was 
quite possible that he, and not the other man, might have really 
committed the crime. 

This, moreover, appeared to be the general view. 

Nor was Martin able to disprove it. The damning fact against 
him was that, though he asserted that he was in London at the 
date of the murder, “he could bring forward no evidence to prove 
it. There was just one day which he was totally unable to 
account for except by his own unaided assertion, and that was the 
very day on which the murder was committed. It was esta- 
blished conclusively that he was in London the day before and 
the day after, but then Richmond is only an hour's journey by 
rail from London. Witnesses to character were called in large 
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numbers; but some of them did not appear, and the rest gave 
their evidence in a very contradictory and confused manner, with 
a glaring defiance of all ordinary rules of court. 

On the other side there were a large number of mysterious 
people, who either were inspired with a virulent hatred of the 
prisoner, or else were the victims of a very remarkable delusion. 
Some of them declared that they had seen him loitering about 
Richmond during the day. Others swore positively that they 
had seen him throw the body of the murdered woman into the 
river. Others, again, asserted that they had observed him run- 
ning away from the river bank with every sign of confusion shortly 
before the body was discovered. 

The extraordinary part of the whole thing was, when so many 
people were within sight and hearing of the river at the very 
moment of the crime, that the murderer, whoever he might be, 
should have succeeded in escaping. It was also perhaps singular 
that the prosecution and the public should totally ignore the fact 
that no effort had been made to prove Martin’s identity with the 
husband of the murdered woman, or to account for the sudden 
disappearance of the man in question. 

The question at issue seemed simply to be, Was Martin the 
man who had been seen or not ? and as all the witnesses unhesi- 
tatingly agreed that he was, there was very little doubt as to the 
result when the jury retired—except perhaps in the prisoner's 
own breast. 

In a few minutes they re-entered the court, and, in reply to 
the judge’s solemn inquiry, the foreman returned a verdict of 
“ Guilty.” 

Instantly a sigh of relief arose from the dense mass of spectators, 
and then, as it moved by the same impulse, they all turned 
at once towards the prisoner, until the dim and dusky court 
seemed paved with white, expectant faces and horrible with cruel, 
staring eyes. A keen, ferocious joy shone in every countenance. 
Busy lips were whispering one to another all around him, and he 
knew, as well as if the words had been shouted in his ear, that 
they were talking about his execution. 

A ery of hopeless despair sprang from Martin’s lips, and he 
sank down in the dock utterly overcome, abandoned by God and 
man, an object of loathing and contempt to all, yet knowing well 
that he was innocent. 

“Silence in the court!” cried the usher, as the judge rose to 
pronounce sentence. 

“Prisoner at the bar,” roared the judge in trumpet tones, 
while his great black eyes glared savagely at the cowering form 
in the dock. “Wake up, man! Are you going to sleep here all 
night ?” 

“TI am innocent, innocent before God!” wailed Martin, and 
then there was an awful crash like distant thunder. 
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“Wake up, man!” repeated the judge impatiently, and with 
these words he walked straight across the court and shouted in 
the prisoner’s ear, “ Will you wake up, idiot ?” 

And with a sudden start back to consciousness Martin realised 
that his fellow-lodger was standing over him, shaking him 
violently, and shouting in his ear. 

“ But I thought ” stammered Martin in great confusion, 
as he realised that he had been dreaming. 

“You had too much cherry-brandy,” returned the other, 
roughly, “and you fell asleep while we were talking of that 
murder. I didn’t mind that, but when you began to groan and 
shriek as if you were being killed, I couldn’t stand it any 
longer.” 

“Well, [am very glad you woke me,’ cried Martin, laughing, 
“T was just going to be hung.” 

“Were you?” said the man, with a grin: “Then it is a pity I 
interrupted you. The experience might have been interesting. 
Anyhow, you had better go to bed now.” 

And Martin thought so too. 





BRITIFFE SKOTTOWE, 










OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





I. 


THE prodigious progress that has been made in steamship reform 
to the end of 1883, when the shipbuilding industry was in 
the height of its prosperity, has been well and widely notified. 
Since this period, however, while occasional and moderately 
good accounts have been published of various material improve- 
ments in oceanic steamers, we appear to lack a short readable 
systematic description of such of the particulars relating thereto, 
as the public have a right to expect. The essential part of this 
information I will here endeavour to supply, founded upon facts 
acquired from the most authentic sources, and a careful inspec- 
tion of some of the finest new passenger steamers. 

As regards better modes of construction, important alterations 
have been made in the dimensions and lines of ocean ships of the 
best type, during the last three years. These changes have in- 
creased their speed and improved their stability; while by the 
extended use of steel hulls and masts and machinery of this 
metal, not only have such steamers been greatly strengthened, 
diminished in weight, and rendered more durable; but the pas- 
senger and cargo spaces have been much enlarged. The more 
frequent adoption of cellular double bottoms, water ballast, and 
an adequate number of efficient collision and other water-tight 
bulkheads, have further added to the structural strength and 
safety of the ships referred to. 

Much economy has also been effected in the consumption of 
coal for the propulsion of these steamers during this brief 
period. This benefit is due to the use of triple-expansion 
instead of compound engines. The former are provided with 
three cylinders of different diameter and pressures. The newer 
type of engines are worked at pressures from 130 to about 
160 lbs. per square inch, while the usual pressure of the better 
compound engines is only 90 lbs. The amount of fuel saved 
by using triple-expansion engines is generally admitted to be 
25 per cent., but in some steamers it has been aseertained to 
exceed 30 per cent. The observations of Mr. William Parker, 
chief engineer surveyor of Lloyd’s, in a paper read by him 
before the members of the Institution of Naval Architects 
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last year, are very important on this head. In giving a few 
comparisions between these two kinds of engines, he said that 
two large passenger steamers of more than 4,500 gross ton- 
nage, and fitted with engines of about 6,000 indicated horse-power, 
built of the same dimensions, from similar lines, and with the like 
propellers, were exactly the same in all particulars, except as 
regards their machinery. One of the ships was provided with 
triple-expansion engines worked at a pressure of 145 lbs. per 
square inch, while the other was fitted with ordinary compound 
engines working at 90 lbs. pressure. Both steamers, which were 
engaged on the same track, were propelled at twelve knots an 
hour, but the latter on a round voyage of eighty-four days burnt 
1,200 tons more coal than the former. In the second case he 
quoted an instance of the conversion of compound to triple-expan- 
sion engines in a mail steamer of 3,500 tons gross register, where 
25 per cent. was saved in fuel by this substitution, without the 
alteration of the propeller. According to a further example 
adduced by this eminent marine engineer, in a mail steamer which 
was altered in the same manner, the economy resulting by the 
change was 33 per cent., although the same speed was maintained 
by the new engines as by the old. Mr. Parker rightly adds that 
“during the last five years marine engineers have not been idle, 
for even if we do not consider the full gain of 33 per cent. which 
is usually claimed to have been fully demonstrated, but merely 
acknowledge an economy of 25 per cent. as having been attained, 
it will be evident that the fact that three tons of coal are now 
able to do the work which it used to require four tons to perform, 
will have an important influence upon the future of our steam 
shipping.” Compound engines may now be considered as obsolete, 
and the ships of the Navy as well as of the Mercantile Marine are 
discontinuing their use to a very noteworthy extent. The very 
high pressures required to work triple-expansion engines with 
safety, could not probably have been attained, but for the use of 
steel boilers. The efficiency of such boilers is in a great measure 
attributable to the use of Fox’s patent corrugated steel furnace, 
whereby a greater heating surface is subject to the flames than the 
plain tube. The use of these furnaces also diminishes the num- 
ber of furnaces and stokers necessary for the horse-power required 
to be developed, and consequently a larger freight-carrying 
capacity is secured. 

Several experiments have recently been made to improve 
marine boilers, but without any appreciable practical results. 
The boilers are now like what they were in 1872, except being 
stronger. Unless increased pressures are required from 250 to 
300 lbs. a square inch, there does not appear to be sufficient in- 
ducement for engineers to design new types of boilers for much 
greater strength than those existing. 

The use of forced draught for generating steam has been par- 
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ticularly advocated during the last three or four years, but its 
practical adoption in the near future for marine boiler furnaces 
has been warmly disputed. It is probable, however, that the 
application of this new agent will be the next most important 
advance in marine engineering, in connection with a change in 
the type of boilers. It has frequently been proved that by the 
use of forced draught, small and inferior coal can be burnt. 
Several Italian and a few other steamers have been driven with 
very good results by burning nothing but very bad coal with 
the aid of foreed combustion by fans, and which fuel could not 
have been consumed with natural draught on the ordinary fire 
bars. 

By the use of suitable bars and enclosing the ashpits, perfect 
combustion is obtained. It is argued, that when comparing 
weight for weight of the fuel burnt, there is an undoubted 
economy in forced combustion as no ashes are unconsumed, and, 
considering the low price of dust, compared with ordinary 
steam coal, much is saved in the cost of fuel. Even when it is 
required to keep up a high speed, forced draught may be effica- 
cious and economical, because even the best coals deteriorate and 
result in less power and reduced speed, besides causing a great 
waste of fuel by continually stirring the fires. The reduction in 
dead weight in machinery, and in the spaces occupied by such, 
and which can be utilised for carrying cargo, are other improve- 
ments which are likely to result from the new agent for rapid 
evaporation. 

A few weeks ago an important experiment was made in testing 
the Atlantic liner Ohio, with Howden’s patent forced draught 
system. This ship is an American built steamer, belonging to 
the International Navigation Company. She is well constructed, 
and has a tonnage of 3,325 gross, and is run on the Inman line 
between Liverpool and New York. To test the capability and 
economy of this forced draught system on a sufficient scale to 
guide them in the use of it with steamers of the largest class, 
the owners had the ship entirely refitted with new _ triple- 
expansion engines and boilers of 150 lbs. pressure. The bunker 
machinery and hold spaces were also rearranged to give in- 
creased cargo space for the use of the new machinery, which 
fills much less space than the engines and boilers for which 
it has been substituted. The new boilers in the Ohio were 
designed to work with a very moderate air pressure. The 
combined power and economy guaranteed by the adoption of 
Howden’s forced draught system, was higher than has previously 
been attempted in any steamer. The agreement for refitting this 
ship stipulated that 2,100 indicated horse-power, which was the 
highest developed by the engines removed, should be maintained 
during the trial on a consumption of 1:25 lbs. of coal per indicated 
horse-power per hour. The first boilers of the ship from which 
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such power was before obtained were three in number, double 
ended, 12 feet 6 inches.in diameter by 17 feet 6 inches in length, 
having each six furnaces three feet in diameter, with a total fire- 
erate area of 300 square feet. The new boilers fitted in connec- 
tion with forced draught are also three in number, but one is 
single ended of 13 feet in diameter by 11 feet 2 inches in 
length, each having three furnaces of 3 feet 3 inches diameter, 
with an aggregate fire-grate area of 112 square feet. The air for 
combustion is supplied by fans of 5 feet 6 inches in diameter 
worked by a small special engine, and the results obtained at the 
trial are said to be most satisfactory to the experts who witnessed 
them, and are likely to cause the use of forced draught to be 
extensively adopted before long in the Atlantic passenger traffic. 

The use of steam pressures of from 200 to 250 lbs. is now 
being advocated by mechanical engineers. If the latter amount 
of pressure is utilised for marine boilers quadruple-expansion 
engines will be required, viz., those having four cylinders. The 
steam yacht Myrtle, belonging to Bailie Neill of Glasgow, has 
been fitted with novel disconnective quadruple-expansion engines 
which have four cylinders of 12 in., 17 in. 24 in. and 34 in. 
diameter respectively, all having a piston stroke of 12 inches, 
working in tandem pairs on two cranks, to which steam is 
supplied at 180 lbs. pressure by a return tubular boiler of 
11 ft. 6 in. diameter by 9 ft. 6 in. long, with two of Fox's 
patent corrugated furnaces of 3 ft. 5 in. interior diameter. 
The leading feature of these engines is the capability of either 
half to drive the vessel, if the other half is out of order, 
consequently repairs may frequently be effected without much 
loss of speed and without outward aid, whereby salvage claims 
may be avoided. With reference to these engines, it is ‘stated in 
the Lngincer for June 17th that 
“there ought to be little difficulty of using steam of 250 Ibs. pressure at sea. The 
real obstacle to be feared is the difficulty of constructing boilers which will sustain 
the pressure and yet be suitable for use under the prevailing conditions. . 
Against everything that can be suggested objections will be urged. But that 
quadruple-expansion engines and pressures of 250 Ibs., or perhaps a little more, will 
be adopted within the next few years we feel certain, always provided that the right 
kind of boiler is to be had.” 

Now although steamship companies effect a considerable 
saving in the cost of fuel by the use of triple-expansion instead 
of compound engines, they cannot in the present depressed state 
of the shipping trade and the very keen competition they have 
to contend with, afford to give voyagers the benefit of this 
saving by accelerating the speed of their steamers. This boon, 
however , passengers may expect to gain to a reasonable extent 
when the cost of propelling ocean “steamers is by any means 
restricted by 35 per cent. of the present cost of driving them. 

As speed and fuel endurance combined are two of the most valu- 
able qualities that an ocean passenger steamer can possess, very 
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estimable progress has been made in these particulars since 1883. 
So far as new leading liners are concerned, the two large steamers 
of the Cunard Company, the Umbria and the Ltruria, built by 
the Fairfield Shipbuilding Company at Glasgow in 1884, are 
supplied with engines capable of driving these ships nineteen 
knots an hour as improvised war cruisers or transports. This is 
the highest speed at which a merchantman can be propelled. 
On several occasions these celebrated Cunarders have been 
driven at eighteen knots an hour or upwards for long distances 
in their voyages across the Atlantic. In May 1885 the Etruria 
ran from Queenstown to Sandy Hook, close to New York, in six 
days five hours and thirty-one minutes, and on August 6th last 
in six days three hours and eighteen minutes. This performance 
is the fastest on record. The Umbria, in September 1886, also 
made the passage between these places in six days six hours and 
eight minutes. It is questionable, however, whether such fast 
voyages, which are not often made by these steamers, is re- 
munerative to their shareholders, as about 300 tons of coal per 
day are necessary to be burnt to drive them at this rate. 

The Ormuz, constructed by the same shipbuilding company 
for the Orient Steam Navigation Company last year, is fitted 
with triple-expansion engines of an excellent type, which will 
drive her about seventeen knots an hour. She performed the 
voyage last spring from Adelaide to Plymouth in twenty-nine 
days twenty-three hours and thirty-eight minutes steaming time, 
and thirty-two days sixteen hours and forty-five minutes, in- 
cluding all detentions. The Oroya and Orizaba, built last year 
by the’ Barrow Shipbuilding Company for the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company, and run on the Orient line, although not 
considered as fast ships as the Ormuz by half a knot an hour or 
more, have made quick passages from Adelaide to Plymouth. 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, after remaining for 
several years at a very low ebb as regards the speed of its 
steamers, is to be congratulated for securing a new steamer, 
called the Orinoco, built for them by Caird and Co. of Glasgow. 
This ship is now without doubt by far the best and quickest 
steamer to and from the West Indies, and during her last voyage 
to these colonies she arrived two days before her stipulated time, 
although the maximum speed at which it can be propelled is but 
a fraction over sixteen knots. During the present year one new 
steamer, christened the Victoria, and one just completed, called 
the Britannia built by Caird and Co. for the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company, have been added to their 
magnificent fleet of steamers. These two new ships, and two 
additional ones being constructed for the same company by 
Harland and Wolff of Belfast, one to be delivered this year, and 
one next year, can all be propelled at seventeen and a half knots 
an hour, and on account of their high speed and special con- 
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struction under the survey and approval of the Admiralty 
officials, they have been selected for use by the Government as 
armed cruisers and transports, and the Admiralty have under- 
taken to pay their owners annual sums for a first claim on their 
services. 

Several other improvements have been made in first-class ocean 
passenger ships during the last three years. These include the 
enlargement and better convenience of first and second-class cabins; 
more efficient heating and ventilation of these compartments, 
as well as saloons and other rooms for passengers ; the adoption 
of more useful fire-extinguishing fixtures and apparatus; better 
pumping, circulating, ash hoisting and refrigerating machinery ; 
and the use of hydraulic gear, instead of noisy steam winches, for 
lifting the cargo in and out of the ship. 

As the last ship completed for the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company is considered the finest passenger steamer in the British 
register, and has won golden opinions from all who have seen her, 
a brief account of her excellent qualities, from an inspection I 
made of the ship with the kind permission of one of the leading 
officers of the Company, may be interesting. The dimensions 
of this steamer are 466 ft. long, 52 ft. broad, and 34 ft. 1 in. 
deep. Her gross tonnage is 6,268, and the indicated horse-power 
7,000. She has four decks, and four masts, all of steel, and is 
powerfully rigged. Her engines are triple-expansion of the best 
type, having cylinders 40 in., 63 in., and 100 in. diameter, all of 
6 ft. stroke. She is provided with six double-ended steel boilers, 
having three furnaces in each, and a large steel supplementary 
boiler with three furnaces, by the use of which the ship can be 
driven at the highest rate of speed on an emergency. The 
working pressure of the boiler is 150 lbs. to the square inch, 
and these boilers have been tested to double this pressure. In 
addition to the usual pumping engines for feed, bilge, circulating, 
and ash hoisting purposes, there is a set of hydraulic gear by 
Armstrong, Mitchell and Co., a large refrigerating machine by 
Haslam of Derby, and a ventilating engine by Lees, Anderson 
and Co., of Glasgow. One of the chief features of the ship is 
her electric lighting, which has been carried out by the Brush 
Company, to the designs of Mr. Charles Hall, the Company's 
electric adviser. The dynamos in this case have been constructed 
to work at a much lower speed than usual, namely, two hundred 
revolutions per minute only, thus allowing of the armaturic 
spindle being coupled direct to a Tangye compound engine, 
without belts or gearing of any description. The ship is illumi- 
nated throughout by the electric light, and is also fitted with 
search lights, for the navigation of the Suez Canal by night, on 
the plan introduced by the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
about eighteen months ago, and which they have carrried out so 
successfully. 
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The Victoria has ten water-tight bulkheads, four of which are 
near the bow and two near the stern. The dimensions and 
“lines” have been fixed to give her commendable stability, and 
the easiest motion among the waves. The promenade deck is 
230 ft. in length, and reaches entirely across the steamer. As it 
is 22 ft. above the water-line, an excellent view is commanded 
from such. It is well suited for dancing and other amusements, 
and with the awnings overhead, and illuminated with many 
incandescent lights, it will have a very esthetic effect. The 
ladies’ drawing-room and large lounge are in the forward part of 
this deck, and the first saloon smoking-room at the after end. 
There is a broad poop deck of 112 ft. long, in a line with the 
promenade deck. The second saloon smoking-room and lounge 
are in the former. On the forward and aft of the upper deck 
are the dining saloons of the first and second-class passengers. 
The first-class saloon is most tastefully and luxuriously decorated 
and furnished, and will seat one hundred and forty. The second- 
class saloon is as good as most first-class saloons on ocean mail- 
ships and will seat one hundred and thirty. The first-class 
saloon is fitted with both large and small tables, so that, if 
desirable, some of the passengers can form small parties. The 
panelling and ceiling, which are of solid polished oak, are carved 
and gilded with great taste; the revolving chairs and sofa seats 
of the same wood are upholstered in rich olive figured velvet, 
while the floor is covered with the best Axminster carpet, and the 
sixteen-inch scuttles at the sides provided with fretwork screens 
and dark-red curtains. In the centre of the saloon there is a 
large dome skylight of ornamental stained glass, while plants 
and flowers are placed on the beams of the aperture, which give 
a very beautiful artistic effect to this apartment and the music 
room above. This saloon is splendidly lit up with the incan- 
descent electric light in opal globes. It is on a level with the 
upper deck, so there are no steps to ascend or descend in enter- 
ing or leaving. 

The cabin accommodation for one hundred and seventy-two first- 
class passengers, is on the main deck. Space is also provided in 
this and the lower deck for a great number of second-class pas- 
sengers. The first-class cabins are models of comfort; they are 
very spacious, and have not more than two berths, except some 
larger cabins provided for a family. The berths, which are 
provided with spring bottoms, fold up. Each cabin has an 
electric bell apparatus for the ‘attendance of stewards, and is 
lit up by the electric light. Good means exist of ventilating 
and warming these cubicles ; as well as for supplying cool 
air therein in hot weather. The air in the cabins and other 
apartments can be entirely changed five or six times an hour by 
mechanical ventilation. ‘The first-class cabins have large port- 
holes for ventilation in fine weather. Each has also a couch for 
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STEAMSHIPS. 


reclining on in the daytime. The washstand is hinged, so that 
when one has finished using it, it can be shut up and put out 
of the way; nor is it necessary to fill the basin out of a can or 
jug, as by pressing a small button a sufficiency of water is 
supplied. A mirror and a toilet cupboard is fixed on the wash- 
stand, so that when it is closed it is an ornamental piece of furni- 
ture. The first-class cabins also contain chests of drawers and 
clothes’ racks, and a step ladder to ascend to the upper berth. 
Excellent. bath- -rooms, lavatories, and other sanitary necessaries 
are also placed in convenient positions for either sex. A hair- 
dresser's shop, hospitals, and other offices are provided. 

The music room and the ladies’ boudoirs are models of luxury 
and chaste ornamentation, and these, as well as the artistic 
carvings and decorations of the smoking rooms, lounges, library, 
reading and writing-room, saloons and staircases, are from the 
designs of Mr. T. E. Colcutt. The musical requirements of 
passengers are answered by several excellent pianos and a fine 
organ. There are large refrigerating chambers below the lower 
deck for the frozen meat trade and for the storage of the provi- 
sions required for consumption on board. The cargo holds, and 
the mail baggage, bullion, and sample rooms are also below this 
deck. 

Commendable provision is made for the safety of passengers 
by twelve lifeboats and several life rafts, and a sufficiency of life 
belts. Electric search lights and powerful steam horns are fitted 
for foggy weather, and for passing through the Suez Canal at 
night. 

Of the more important new departures and improvements in 
oceanic steamship building are the two twin-screw steel ships 
being constructed for the Inman Line, and the two twin-screw 
steel steamers about to be built for the White Star Line. All 
these ships are being constructed under special arrangements 
with the Admiralty, in order to become improved armed cruisers. 
The two Inman liners of 8,500 tons are intended to have a speed 
of about eighteen knots on the ocean in moderate weather, while 
the two new steamers for the White Star Line, which will have 
a gross tonnage of about 9,500 tons, are intended to attain an 
ocean speed of from nineteen and a half to twenty knots an hour. 
The latter will be the fastest steamers in the world, and will be 
strengthened by being divided by water-tight longitudinal, as 
well as transverse, bulkheads. 

J. NEVILLE PORTER. 




















SOME THOUGHTS ON DE QUINCEY. 





DE QuINcEY is of those writers who win the approbation of the 
literary critic by the brilliancy of their style, but at the same time 
incur the censures of the moralist by their shortcomings in matters 
of conduct and teaching. Intellectual Hedonism, or lotus-eating, 
is the crime which has been generally laid to his charge, and to 
which he has himself in some measure pleaded guilty; his in- 
dulgence in opium and his failure to complete any work of 
magnitude being regarded as the direct result of that “vein of 
effeminacy ” by which, according to one of his critics, “his mind 
was traversed.” His philosophy has been described by Gilfillan * 
as nothing better than “a sublime gossip ;” while, in spite of the 
somewhat qualified blessing bestowed on him by the Quarterly 
Review, earnest politicians, even on the Tory side, have usually 
looked with distrust on the transcendental Toryism of which he 
was an exponent. It cannot be denied that that there was 
a certain instability in De Quincey’s character which partly 
justifies the adverse judgment so often passed on him; great as 
his powers were, he seems to have been incapable of turning them 
to any immediate practical purpose; he was diffident, dilatory, 
unbusinesslike. In him, if ever in mortal man, 


Wa 


“The native hue of resolution 
Was sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ;”’ 


and, as a consequence of this, he was utterly deficient in practical 
, enterprise and moral enthusiasm. “At my time of life,” he says, 
. “(six-and-thirty years of age,) it cannot be supposed that I have 
: much energy to spare ; and therefore let no man expect to frighten 

me, by a few hard words, into embarking any part of it upon 
: desperate adventures of morality.” But though the weakness of 


De Quincey in moral fibre is thus unhappily placed beyond 
dispute, there is nevertheless something rather ridiculous in the 
solemn and admonitory tone which many of his critics have 
thought it advisable to adopt in reference to his use of opium 
and his outspoken confession of that habit. A nation which for 
commercial purposes forces the import of opium on other countries 


* “Gallery of Literary Portraits,” 
7 July 1861. 
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in spite of the protest of their native rulers, ought not to be 
squeamish on the subject of opium-eating, as discussed by one 
who has practised it; and the position of De Quincey on this 
point is that of a literary Publican among Pharisaic critics. Nor 
is it at all clear that his censors are right in supposing that his 
intellectual productions were iniuriously atfected by his opium- 
eating. It is true that in his autobiographical writings he drew 
a, terrible picture of “the pains of opium,’ and that in one passage 
he attributes to opium the failure of his desire to construct a 
great philosophical work which was to have been entitled De 
Emendatione Humani Intellectiis;” but on the other hand we 
may well doubt if De Quincey’s genius was really suited to a 
labour of this kind, or if the work, supposing it had ever been 
accomplished, would have been half as valuable as the Confessions 
of an Opium-eater, and the Suspiria de Profundis. For, after 
all, it is surely a mere quibble and play upon words to say that 
De Quincey left no “ great work,” as if great works were measured 
only by the number of their pages or the consistency of their 
philosophic teaching! That is a very true and important dis- 
tinction, which De Quincey himself pointed out,* between the 
“literature of knowledge,” whose function is merely to teach, and 
the “ literature of power” which is able to move. It is to the 
latter class that De Quincey’s prose-poems belong, and though 
their mere bulk is not great. they may justly claim to be one ‘of 
the supreme achievements of nineteenth-century literature. We 
can hardly doubt that De Quincey was partly thinking of his 
own case when, in his article on Professor Wilson, he defended 
his friend from this same charge of desultory writing. He admits 
that by increased energy and steadier application he might have 
produced an enormous and systematic book, but then he re- 
members the Greek proverbh—“ Big book, big nuisance,’ and 
concludes that the Professor did wisely in leaving his works in 
short and detached papers, instead of “conglutinating them into 
one vast block.” Let us therefore not grieve overmuch at the 
loss of the De Emendatione Humani Intellectits, for we may 
rest assured that in his “impassioned prose” De Quincey has left 
us the best work of which he was capable and if it was through 
opium-eating that he expressed his thoughts in this form instead 
of in a philosophical treatise, it must be admitted that literature 
owes something to opium. But most great writers have a habit 
of thus meditating and musing on some phantom work, beside 
and beyond their actual achievements ; witness the Eurek a ot 
Edgar Poe, and the Complete Theory of Mind with which 
Shelley hoped some day to enrich the philosophical world,—and 
the cautious critic will be on his guard against attributing too 
much importance to any such unrealized intentions. 

De Quincey’s admirers have been at some pains to refute the 


* Collected Works, viii. 3-11. 
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fallacious yet rather prevalent notion that he was only a 
sublime dreamer and prose-poet ; and certainly the wide scope of 
his genius is almost the first point that arrests the attention of 
a careful reader. From earliest youth he had read books of all 
sorts, with extraordinary avidity, and, as he himself tells us, 
could never enter a great library without “pain and disturbance 
of mind,” when he sorrowfully calculated that even a long liie 
would only suffice for a perusal of a very small portion of existing 
literature. Aided by a marvellous memory, he thus accumulated 
a vast store of knowledge on a great variety of subjects, and 
being also possessed of a keen critical instinct, he was enabled to 
use his encyclopedic treasures of information with great judgment 
and effect. Whether recording personal studies and anecdotes ; 
or giving his opinion on some weighty question of theology 
or political economy; or throwing light on some point of 
classical learning, which had bafiled the grammarians themselves ; 
or expounding the mysteries of casuistry, secret societies, and 
the “dark sciences” of the Middle Ages; or holding forth on the 
elegancies of rhetoric and style; or introducing English readers 
to German literature ;—in any and all of these subjects he was 
equally at his ease. Had he lived six centuries earlier, he would 
have been a mighty sage and alchemist ; living in the nineteenth 
century, he was the magazine-writer par excellence, and found a 
ready medium for his oracular utterances in the columns of 
Blackwood, Tait, and the Old London magazine. In none of his 
essays, perhaps, is his multifarious learning so apparent as in the 
Letters to a Young Man whose education has been neglected. 
How any such belated youth could be expected to follow 
De Quincey in the various branches and avenues of knowledge 
to which his attention is invited, must remain a matter of con- 
jecture; Lord Macaulay’s schoolboy himself would have been 
scarcely equal to De Quincey’s requirements; and it might even 
be conjectured that the ‘“ Young Man” in question was Lord 
Macaulay’s schoolboy, whose education, according to De 
Quincey’s severe standard, needed complete readjustment and 
revision. 

The juxtaposition in De Quincey’s genius of imaginative and 
critical powers is a very noticeable and important characteristic ; 
in all his chief writings we see, as his biographer* has clearly 
pointed out, “the logical or quantitative faculty working along- 
side the: dreaming, or purely abstractive faculty, without sense 
of discord.” The grave and stately Suspiria de Profundis are 
thus relieved by occasional flashes of humour and intellectual 
subtlety; while the critical essays, on their part, are full of 
passages of high poetical power. Yet it must be admitted that 
De Quincey’s chief and final claim to literary immortality must 
be based less on this analytic faculty, in which he has been 

* “Life of De Quincey,” by H. A. Page. 1877. 
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450 SOME THOUGHTS ON DE QUINCEY. 
equalled or excelled by many other writers, than on that peculiar 
phantasy, that meditative and imaginative spirit in which he has 
few rivals. His various writings are valuable chiefly in propor- 
tion to the presence of this spirit ; the vast range of learning 
and the discriminating judgment, indispensable though they were 
even in the elaboration of the prose-poems, are of secondary and 
subsidiary importance, and his contributions to literature in this 
department might have been supplied equally well from other 
sources ; but as a dreamer and prose-poet he occupies a position 
from which he is not likely to be deposed. 

The key to a correct appreciation of De Quincey’s philosophical 
opinions is by no means difficult to discover. The venerable and 
the picturesyue—these were the two qualities that profoundly 
influenced the emotional element in his nature, and enlisted his 
services as a general rule in the orthodox and constitutional 
cause. He tells us that his mind, like that of Sir Thomas Browne, 
“almost demanded mysteries,” and that his faith was that 
“though a great man may, by a rare possibility, be an infidel, an 
intellect of the highest order must build upon Christianity.” He 
heartily joined in the royalist sentiment that the Puritan creed 
“was not a religion for a gentleman,” since all sectarianism 
“must appear spurious and mean in the eye of him who has been 
bred up in the grand classic forms of the Church of England or 
the Church of Rome.” His politics, for the same reason, were 
those rather of a mystic than of one personally interested in 
the questions at stake ; and though his regard for rank and his 
veneration for solemn ceremonies and traditional form made him 
nominally a Tory, there are many indications in his writings 
that he had a keen eye for any picturesque elements even in 
the Radicalism which he denounced. He warmly defended the 
characters of Milton and Cromwell from the aspersions cast on 
them by Royalist writers, and argued, in his essay on the 
Falsification of English Histor “"Y, that in the seventeenth centur Vv 
democratic or popular polities were identical with patriotism, 
though he would not make the same admission concerning the 
events of his own age. But, however contemptuously earnest- 
minded reformers may look on such half-hearted principles as 
these, none can deny De Quincey the merit of possessing one 
solid quality, which must be held to outweigh many political 
sins. Little liking as he had for the programme of modern 
democracy, his personal sympathies were at all times warm and 
sincere, for, owing to his own intimacy with poverty and suffering, 
he was quite free from the least taint of Pharisaism or class 
prejudice. “ Homo sum; nihil humani alienum a me puto,’— 
this was his creed in all personal intercourse, whatever 
transcendental Toryism he might preach in his politics. “Plain 
human nature,” he says, “in its :humblest and most homely 
apparel, was enough for me;” and there are few nobler passages 








in his Confessions than those which show him in this humane 
aspect, whether comforting the friendless child in the deserted 
house in Greek Street, or pacing Oxford Street in company with 
the outcast Ann, or haunting the London markets on a Saturday 
night and advising some poor family as to the best mode of laying 
out their scanty wages. How keenly he sympathised with the 
sufferings of the poor may be seen from a remark recorded by 
one who knew him in his later life.* “ All that I have ever had 
enjoyment of in life, the charms of friendship, the smiles of 
women, and the joys of wine, seem to rise up to reproach me for 
my happiness when I see such misery, and think there is so 
much of it in the world.” In one passage of his works he speaks 
of the brutal spirit of the world which can look “lightly and 
indulgently on the afflicting spectacle of female prostitution as it 
exists in London and in all great cities;” in another he rejoices 
at the interference of Parliament to amend the “ruinous social 
evil” of female labour in mines. Corporal punishment was 
another barbarism, utterly distasteful to his humane and gentle 
disposition ; he insists, as a great principle of social life, that “all 
corporal punishments whatsoever, and upon whomsoever inflicted, 
are hateful, and an indignity to our common nature,” and adds 
that among the many cases of reforms destined to failure, “ this 
one, at least, never can be defeated, injured, or eclipsed.” This 
noble pity for suffering humanity was one of the most striking 
features of De Quincey’s character, and ought not to be lightly 
passed over by those who would gain a clear impression of him. 
It will be found that he was not altogether the mere Hedonist 
that the reader is tempted at first sight to believe him. 

In his literary criticism, as in his political opinions, De Quincey 
was a worshipper of the grand and the sublime. He regarded 
Jeremy Taylor and Sir Thomas Browne as the richest and loftiest 
of English prose authors; while in poetry he paid especial 
homage to the sovereignty of Shakspere’s power, the sublimity of 
Milton’s conceptions, and Wordsworth’s meditative beauty. His 
dislike of the eighteenth-century school was so strong as to make 
him unjust in some of his criticisms, notably those on Pope and 
Samuel Johnson ; and though he is always interesting and acute 
in his literary judgments, and sometimes, as in his essay on 
Shelley, shows an instinctive insight and sympathy which was 
scarcely to be expected where there was such diversity of 
character between the critic and his subject, he was as a rule 
too wayward to be a very trustworthy authority. His love of 
paradox often led him into difficult or untenable positions; as 
when he pronounced the sect of the Essenes to be identical with 
that of the early Christians; or in his still more famous con- 
tention that Judas Iscariot was no traitor, but a single-hearted 
and over-eager enthusiast who sought to precipitate his Master 

* © Personal Recollections of De Quincey,” by J. R. Findlay. 1886. 
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into action under the belief that he was aiming at an earthly and 

olitical kingdom ; or, once again, in his defence of the principle 
of duelling as one of the glories of modern times, the absence of 
which in antiquity was a “foul blot” on the moral grandeur of 
the Greeks and Romans. Owing to his length of life De Quincey 
was able, when publishing the collected edition of his writings, to 
take a retrospect of his various criticisms, and in some cases, as 
in that of Dr. Parr, he had the satisfaction of pointing to the 
fulfilment of a literary prophecy. But there were some points, 
especially his depreciation of Goethe, in which he must have felt 
that his early judgment was very far from being confirmed by 
the general verdict of time and public opinion. 

A belief has sometimes been expressed that De Quincey was 
capable of writing a great historical work, as, for instance, on the 
fall of the Roman Empire. “Especially was he qualified,” says 
Gilfillan,* “by his superb classical learning, by the taste and 
tendency of his mind, by the graver graces of his diction, by his 
intimacy with the spirit and philosophy of Roman story, and by 
his belief in the Christain faith, for the proud task of writing the 
history of the Fourth Monarchy. Gibbon has not nearly ex- 
hausted the magnificent theme.” It is worth noting, in connection 
with this opinion, that De Quincey himself referred to this epoch as 
the greatest of historical subjects ; “On its own separate account,” 
he wrote in his essay on The Cesars, “the decline of this throne- 
shattering power must and will engage the foremost place among 
all historical reviews.” But there are many reasons which make it 
difficult to believe that De Quincey was the right person for such 
a task. In the first place he had not the patience and accuracy 
of research which are indispensable to the historian ; colossal as 
his memory was, his characteristic disdain of books of reference 
must inevitably have led him astray. Then, again, he has no 
real belief in the substantial truth of history, which, as he says, 
“being built partly, and some of it altogether, upon anecdotage, 
must be a tissue of falsehoods,” since all dealers in anecdotes are 
tainted with exaggeration. It would certainly have been vain to 
expect strict historical impartiality in a writer of De Quincey’s 
emotional temperament, as may be inferred from his outspoken 
remarks on the rights and wrongs of Richard Bentley’s long 
struggle with Trinity College, where after stating his own 
opinion that Bentley was in the right and the College in the 
wrong, he proceeds as follows :t—“ But, even if not, I would 
propose that at this time of day Bentley should be pronounced right, 
and his enemies utterly in the wrong. Whilst living, indeed, or 
whilst surviving in the persons of his friends and relations, the 
meanest of little rascals has a right to rigorous justice. But when 
he and his are bundled off to Hades, it is far better, and more 


* “Gallery of Literary Portraits.” 
Tt ‘‘ Essay on Richard Bentley.” 
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considerate to the feelings of us public, that a little dog should be 
sacrificed than a great one; for by this means the current of one’s 
sympathy with an illustrious man is cleared of ugly obstructions.” 
This is no doubt partly humorous, yet it is really illustrative of 
the spirit of much of De Quincey’s work, and it suggests alarming 
reflections as to what would have been the fate of the “little 
dogs” of the Roman Empire, under a historian whose conscience 
was so elastic and accommodating. He himself has divided history 
into three classes, the narrative, the philosophic, and the scenical 
—to the last-mentioned of which his own historical sketches un- 
doubtedly belong. “ Histories of this class,” he says, “ proceed 
upon principles of selection, presupposing in the reader a general 
knowledge of the great cardinal incidents, and bringing forward 
into especial notice those only which are susceptible of being 
treated with distinguished effect.” On this principle De Quincey 
seized on the picturesque characters and striking scenes of the 
periods of which he treated, and it is this that lends so great 
a charm to his historical essays on The Cesars, Charlemagne, 
Joan of Arc, The Revolt of the Tartars, and other subjects. 
There is little doubt that in confining himself to this sort of 
“scenical history ” he gauged his own powers accurately. 

In his views of nature De Quincey was a mystic, like 
Hawthorne, rather than a close observer. He had wandered 
much in his early days about the coach-roads and by-paths of 
England and Wales, but his knowledge of foreign lands was 
derived solely from books of travel, of which he was a great 
reader. In this way his mind had become familiar with “those 
sublime natural phenomena” to which there are so many 
references in his books—the sandy deserts of Africa; the solitary 
steppes of Asia; the silence of Lapland; the Canadian forests ; 
the gorgeous sunsets of the West Indies; and other similar 
scenes. It has been remarked* that he is fond of using 
similitudes drawn from characteristics of animal life; and in his 
account of the exhibitions in the Roman amphitheatre he enu- 
merates with much zest the strange animals, “specious miracles 
of nature brought together from arctic and from tropic deserts,” 
then first presented to the gaze of the Roman populace. But 
this knowledge was certainly derived almost exclusively from 
book-lore ; indeed, he candidly admits in one of the foot-notes 
which he frequently appended to his writings that “ grosser 
ignorance than his own in most sections of natural history is not 
easily imagined,” though he claims to be possessed of various odd 
fragments of this kind of knowledge, gleaned here and there in 
his solitary rambles. In the Appendia to his Confessions he 
wrote a beautiful and pathetic account of the death of a little 
bird, which had been given to one of-his children by a neighbour, 
but he was compelled to confess that he could not “ ornithologi- 


* Cf. Chapter on De Quincey in Professor Minto’s Manual of Prose Literature. 
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eally describe or classify the bird,” beyond the suggestion that it 
belonged to the family of finches, “either a goldfinch, bullfinch, 
or at least something ending in inch.” In fact, Dr. " Johnson’s 
famous remark about Goldsmith’s zoological knowledge might 
be equally well applied to De Quincey, though it must be re- 
membered to the credit of the latter that he did not attempt 
to write a History of Animated Nature. His treatment of 
nature, as of history, was “scenical”; he seized with rapid 
intuition on such majestic or picturesque features as struck his 
fancy in his reading or observation, and reproduced them with 
wonderful effect in the gorgeous imagery of his prose-poems. 

But whatever doubts we may reasonably feel concerning De 
Quincey’s capabilities as critic, historian, and naturalist, there 
can be no question of his supremacy in one branch of psychology 
which he made peculiarly his own—the study of dreams and 
certain solemn and mysterious phenomena of the human mind. 
The inclination to reverie, strongly ingrained in his nature, was 
quickened and fostered by various circumstances and incidents of 
his boyhood, of which he has given us an account in his autobio- 
graphical sketches, love, grief, and solitude being foremost among 
these influences; while the habit of opium- eating, acquired in 
early manhood, gave an additional stimulus to the meditative 
and dreaming faculty. No writer has ever analysed and 
reproduced these mental phenomena so marvellously as De 
Quincey has done in his Suspiria de Profundis, and many 
passages of his Confessions, Autobiography, and other works. 
His eye is extraordinarily keen to mark those sublime aspects 
and phases of external nature which exercise a potent though 
inexplicable influence on the thoughtful mind—the deep unbroken 
quietude of the early summer morning; the solemn thoughts of 
death aroused by the pomp of the summer noon, or the hours 
immediately succeeding to sunset ; the sense of pathos excited by 
the appearance of the earliest spring flowers, or by the occasional 
brief resurrection of summer in the closing autumn days. “Itis 
all but inconceivable,” he says, “ to men of unyielding and callous 
sensibilities, how profoundly others find their reveries modified 
and overruled by the external character of the immediate scene 
around them.” His ear, too, was almost preternaturally sensitive 
to the influences of sound ; whether in listening to the “ pealing 
anthems ” of some mountain stream, or to the music of Beethoven, 
or to the thrilling voice of Grassini, or to the melody of the 
Italian language talked by Italian women in the gallery of the 
Opera House. “ Impassioned dancing, sustained by impassioned 
music,” so he tells us in his Autobiograph y, was the most 
interesting and affecting scene which the world could offer him, 

“ exciting and sustaining the very grandest emotions of 
philosophic melancholy to which the human spirit is open.” 
Again, what writer has noted with such profound insight those 
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grand and pathetic features of modern life which escape the 
remark of less imaginative observers, such as the sense of mystery 
and immensity inspired by a great city, and the magnetic 
attraction it exercises on the surrounding country ; or the “ glory 
of motion,” revealed to De Quincey in the fiery speed, picturesque 
surroundings, and perfect organization of the English mail- 
coaches? Nor is this peculiar faculty of De Quincey’s genius 
manifested only in the elaborate dream-fugues and opium-visions 
by which his name is best known ; but also in his record of many 
passing incidents amidst the wanderings and reveries of his early 
life, where themes otherwise trivial and commonplace are 
elorified and exalted by the power of this poetic gift. To take 
one instance out of many, there is the account given in the 
Confessions of De Quincey’s departure from Wales, when he 
deemed it necessary to commence a London life,—an important 
occasion, no doubt, in the career of a young man, but by no 
means a rare or unusual experience. Yet on this seemingly 
slight foundation how wonderful a structure is reared of 
“tumultuous vision” and dim prognostication! There is nothing 
in all his writings more impressive than the description of that 
calm, pensive, ghost-like November day, on which he set out on 
his journey with thoughts divided between the pastoral solitudes 
of Wales and the fierce tumults of London; or the night of storm 
that followed, as, filled with “heart-shaking reflections,’ he 
waited at the Shrewsbury inn for the mail-coach that was to 
carry him from this point to his destination. It is this power of 
suggesting mysterious analogies between the realms of sense and 
the realms of spirit that constitutes De Quincey one of the 
supreme mystics of literature; it is this that makes his best 
writings unique and imperishable, in spite of his desultory 
methods of workmanship and lack of philosophic steadfastness. 
“ Of this,” he says, “let every one be assured—that he owes to the 
impassioned books which he has read many a thousand more of 
emotions than he can consciously trace back to them. Dim by 
their origination, these emotions yet arise in him, and mould him 
through life like forgotten incidents of his childhood.” A similar 
importance is claimed by De Quincey for the phenomena of 
dreams, as being the “one great tube through which man 
communicates with the shadowy,” on which account the dreaming 
faculty was to him a possession of the utmost dignity and 
consequence. He considered even Richter too elaborate and too 
artificial “to realize the grandeur of the shadow ” in his dream- 
studies ; and he complains of Swedenborg as “rending the veil” 
from the spiritual world, and carrying an earthy atmosphere 
“into regions which, by early connections with the sanctities of 
death, have a hold upon the reverential affections such as they 
seldom lose.” There is a sublime pathos and intellectual grandeur 
in De Quincey’s visions which is not to be found in the fantastic 
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conceptions of Coleridge or any other member of the opium- 
eating brotherhood of dreamers. 

Well adapted for powerful expression of this meditative psy- 
chology was De Quincey’s literary style. According to his own 
definition of rhetoric as “the art of aggrandizing and bringing out 
into strong relief, by means of various and striking thoughts, 
some aspect of truth which of itself is supported by no spontaneous 
feelings, and therefore rests upon artificial aids,” he must himself 
be classed as a rhetorician, the follower of Jeremy Taylor and Sir 
Thomas Browne, to whom he awards the spolia opvma of English 
prose literature. Among the artificial aids of which he not 
unfrequently availed himself, the foremost were that “elaborate 
stateliness,” the use of which, provided that the occasion be 
seasonable, he expressly approves in his essay on Rhetoric ; and 
that ornate and effective “ word-painting ” which is a well- known 
feature of his writings. Though he was not in the strict sense a 
poet,— having even in his youthful days discovered that, possible 
as it would be for him to win a place among the soi-disant poets 
of the day, poetry was not his natural vocation,—he none the 
less devoted all a poet’s care to the structure of his sentences, 
and the arrangement of his words, and felt all a poet’s jealous 
regard for the sanctity of his mother-tongue. “If there is one 
thing in this world,” he says, “ which, next after the flag of his 
country and its spotless honour, should be holy in the eyes of a 
young poet, it is the language of his country.” It has been 
recorded of De Quincey * that he had a strange habit of smoothing 
and cleaning the greasy Scotch paper-money which offended his 
fastidious taste, and of polishing and brightening silver before he 
parted with it—a practice which may be regarded as typical of 
the indefatigable care lavished on his writings ‘before he gave them 
currency, In his essay on Style he speaks with unusual sev erity 
of the carelessness and lazy indifference shown by most writers in 
the moulding of their sentences, adding, with obvious reference to 
himself, that he had known an author “so laudably fastidious in 
this subtle art as to have recast one chapter of a series no less 
than seventeen times; so difficult was the ideal or model of 
excellence which he kept before his mind.” Some readers, 
perhaps, will think that De Quincey employed the ornament 
derived from the inversion of words till it became almost an 
affectation; especially in such phrases as that in which he 
describes “opium as “an engine so awful of consolation and 
support ;” or, “simply as an ” anodyne it was, under the mere 
coercion of pain the severest ;” a form of sentence of which countless 
examples might be gathered from his writings. Nor is his own 
grammatical accuracy, strict as he was in theory, at all times 
unimpeachable ; his weakness consisting, as Professor Minto has 
pointed out, in a careless and ambiguous use of the participle, 


* CF. “ Life of De Quincey,” ii. 145. 
















































SOME THOUGHTS ON DE QUINCEY. 457 
almost inexplicable in a writer of De Quincey’s calibre. An 
instance may be seen in the following sentence, from which the 
subordinate parts are omitted. “I remember even yet that when 
first arrayed, at four years old, in nankeen trousers, all my female 
friends filled my pockets with half-crowns,’—a remark which, 
while testifying to the generosity of the ladies in question, seems 
to leave their age and costume open to grave misconstruction. 
But a more serious fault in De Quincey’s literary style, inasmuch 
as it was not, like that I have just mentioned, an occasional 
peccadillo, but a natural and ineradicable blemish, was his frequent 
discursiveness, springing no doubt from the immense stores of 
anecdote and general knowledge with which his mind was filled, 
and of which he was too often tempted to disburden himself. 
His so-called Autobiography, for example, does indeed contain 
a good deal of information about himself, but there is also a vast 
amount of gossip on a variety of other subjects, one whole chapter 
being devoted toa description of an eccentric young woman whom 
De Quincey styles “the Female Infidel,” and two others to a 
history of the Irish Rebellions of 1798. It might have been 
better for De Quincey if, like Demosthenes, he had had a Phocion 
to “ prune his periods.” ‘The body has an awfu’ sight 0’ words,” 
was the remark of a Scotch cook who had been accustomed 
to receive her orders direct from De Quincey; and if he used 
circumlocution in the process of ordering dinner, he indulged in 
far wider flights in his literary and biographical essays. It is 
somewhat amusing to find him, in his article on Style, insisting 
strongly on the “vast importance of compression,” and the 
“culture of an unwordy diction.” 

I have already remarked on the co-existence in De Quincey’s 
mind of the imaginative and logical faculties, once thought to be 
antagonistic and incompatible. A similar conjunction of opposite 
qualities is observable in his literary style, where a vein of broad 
humour, expressed in familiar and colloquial language, runs side 
by side with the gravity of his most solemn imagery, recalling 
the reader now and again from the phantasies of the dreamer to 
the actualities of every-day life, much in the same way as the 
“knocking at the gate,” in Macbeth, according to De Quincey’s 
own analysis, serves to re-establish, in the minds of the audience, 
the existence of the world in which they live, after a parenthesis 
of the world of darkness. There is, and will probably always 
be, considerable difference of opinion concerning the quality of 
De Quincey’s peculiar and characteristic humour, some of his 
critics being inclined to value it very highly, while others will 
allow him credit for nothing better than a “sarcastic pungency ” 
of a distinctly second-rate order.* In this respect he certainly 
appears in quite a different character from that which is usually 
ascribed to the opium-eating visionary ; for his humour, if such 


* Cf. Westminster Review, April 1854. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON DE QUINCEY. 
it is to be called, so far from being pensive or subdued in tone, is 
keen, bold, and at times almost irrepressible, harping persistently 
on the subject of merriment, and recurring to it again and again 
with manifest enjoyment. This humorous spirit. is seen at its 
best and brightest in the essays on Murder considered as one 
of the Fine Arts, Coleridge and Opium-eating, Sortilege and 
Astrology, or the tale of The Spanish Military Nun ; but it will 
be found scattered here and there throughout all De Quincey’s 
writings, and it must be admitted that it occasionally degenerates 
into something very like mere boisterous slang and badinag ge, 
offending the ‘taste of the reader, whose mind has perhaps been 
just attuned to the stately rhythm of some highly-wrought 
passage, by the bathos of the sudden descent from the celestial 
to the commonplace. But such cases are the exception ; for as 
a rule De Quincey’s humour is not only delightful in itself, but 
does good service by acting as a foil to his higher qualities. 

In one of his many footnotes De Quincey has given an excel- 
lent definition of genius as distinguished from talent. “Talent,” 
he asserts, “is intellectual power of every kind, which acts and 
manifests itself by and through the will and the active forces. 
Genius, as the verbal origin implies, is that much rarer species of 
intellectual power which is derived from the genial nature—from 
the spirit of suffering and enjoyment, from the spirit of pleasure 
and pain, as organised more or less perfectly ; and this is inde- 
pendent of will. It isa function of the passive nature.” Judged 
by this distinction—and it would be difficult to find a sounder 
one-~De Quincey must always be classed with men of genius 
rather than with men of talent, for the spontaneity of his 
writings is fully as apparent as their power. Though he was 
largely indebted to the accession of learning and literary taste, 
and to the external embellishments of his brilliant rhetorical 
fancy, yet his success was primarily due to his imaginative 
subtlety, to the inspiration that is inborn, rather than to the 
culture that can be acquired. Thus it was that though his life 
was cast in an age of mighty intellects, with some of whom he 
was himself closely associated, he preserved to the end his own 
individuality and independence, setting the stamp of his peculiar 
genius clearly and unmistakably upon every page of his works. 
The only writer of this century, or indeed of any century, to 
whom he bears much affinity, is Coleridge; and even here the 
similarity, though very striking as regards the general disposition 
and mode of life, does not extend to the manner of thought and 
expression, A reader of De Quincey’s biographical essay on 
Coleridge* must be struck by the fact that much of what he says 
of Coleridge’s dreamy nature and dilatory habits would apply 
equally well to himself; and in both cases the use of opium 
brought an aggravation of the evil. The same resemblance 


* Vol. ii. “ Lake Poets.” 
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may be traced in the prodigious memory, great conversational 
powers, and general literary scope of the two authors. De Quincey 
has himself remarked that he “read for thirty years in the same 
track as Coleridge—that track in which few of any age will ever 
follow us, such as German metaphysicians, Latin schoolmen, 
thaumaturgic Platonists, religious mystics.” Finally, the same 
reproach has been commonly urged against both, of having 
wasted their fine powers in trivial and desultory occupations, 
and of having left no great monumental work. It has been my 
endeavour to show that this assertion, as regards De Quincey 
at any rate, is only true in the very limited sense that he 
instinctively preferred to throw his writings into the form of 
short papers rather than bulky volumes. Those who condemn 
him on this account should remember Addison’s satire on the 
tendency to estimate the value of books by their quantity rather 
than their quality. “I have observed,”’* he says, “that the 
author of a folio, in all companies and conversations, sets himself 
above the author of a quarto; the author of a quarto above the 
author of an octavo, and so on, by a gradual descent and subordi- 
nation to an author in twenty-fours. In a word, authors are 
usually ranged in company after the same manner as their works 
are upon a shelf.” It is only by the adoption of some such 
criterion as this that De Quincey’s masterpieces can be ruled out 
of the category of great works. 


* Spectator, No. 529. 













































HERBSTLIED. 





BALD fallt von falben Zweigen 
Das letzte Blatt herab ; 
Die Biisch’ und Walder schweigen, 
Die Welt ist wie ein Grab. 
Wo sind sie nun geblieben 
Die Voglein all, die lieben ? 
Ach ! sie sangen erst so schon !— 
Der Reif hat sie vertrieben 
Weg iiber Thal und Hohn. 


Und bange wird’s und banger 
Und 6d’ in Fels und Hag; 
Die Nachte werden linger 
Und kiirzer wird der Tag. 
Die Sanger sind verschwunden 
In diesen triiben Stunden, 
Suchen Friithling anderswo ; 
Und wo sie den gefunden, 
Da sind sie wieder froh. 


Und wenn von falben Zweigen 
Das letzte Blatt noch fallt, 
Wenn Biisch’ und Walder schweigen 
Als trauerte die Welt, 
Dein Friihling kann nicht schwinden, 
Baw’ ihn in Herzensgriinden. 
Sei du selber dir dein Gliick ! 
So kannst du Frihling finden 
In jedem Augenblick. 


HOFFMANN v. FALLERSLEBEN. 





























AUTUMN SONG. 





Now from the sad sere branches 
Falls summer’s livery brave, 

And frost the woodland blanches 
All silent as the grave. 

Ah, where have they departed 

The birds, the blithe light-hearted, 
They that sang so sweet and clear ? 

Forced by the cold they’ve started 
From hill and valley drear. 


And winter’s hand lies stronger 
On lonely grove and hill, 
While nights grow long and longer, 
Days short and shorter still. 
The birds from every bower 
Flee in this dreary hour 
Seeking spring-tide otherwhere, 
And where ’tis found they shower 
Their sweet notes on the air. 


When from the sad sere branches 
The last red leaf has whirled, 
When frost the woodland blanches, 

And mournful is the world, 
Thy spring thou’lt ne’er see flying 
If deep in thine heart lying. 

If thou’rt thine own happiness 
A spring thou’lt find undying 

In hour of darkest stress. 


M. R. WELD. 
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NIGHT THOUGHTS 





In these days of dull reality, when we live almost too rapidly to 
have much time for thought, and when nothing but what is 
eminently practical commends itself to our notice, it is but 
seldom that we feel that sense of spiritualism which in olden 
days was developed into magic and witchcraft, and which now 
we call by the more imposing name of psychology. Yet occa- 
sionally, in the stillness and obscurity of night, there creeps upon 
us a sense of awe and admiration at the indefinable grandeur of 
the works of nature. At such a time the fancy of a poet would 
people the woods around us with elfins holding their midnight 
revels, or fairies gliding to their trysting-place. Few of us are 
poets, ‘though many of us are keenly susceptible to the effects of 
mystery. Tn daylight we laugh at such fancies as being so many 
idle dreams ; but at night they appal us; so incomprehensible, 
so terror-inspiring is the idea of the air ‘around us being full 
of invisible spirits. The famous lines in Comus occur to our 
memory :— 

“A thousand fantasies 

Begin to throng into my memory, 
Of calling shapes, and beck’ning shadows dire, 
And airy tongues, that syllable men’s names 
On sands and shores and desert wildernesses ;”’ 


and in spite of what we consider our better reason, we feel the 
power of that superstition which has ever been an essential part 
of human character. 

We forget for the moment all those theories of spectral illusions, 
acoustic illusions, and the influence of gases and fluids, and in- 
wardly ask ourselves the main question, whether the spirit is 
capable of an existence separate from that of the body, and, if 
so, whether it can appear to living men. The first part of the 
question I am unwilling to discuss, since it encroaches on the 
domains of theology ; but a few words on the latter part may 
prove of some interest. There has lately been a doctrine taught 
by some of the leading members of the modern school of theosophy, 
that not only can the soul exist in its spiritual form after the 
body is decayed, but, even that while the body is full of life, the 
soul is able to become separated, and to dwell apart, though only 
for a short time; and, while it is enjoying this separate existence, 
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the body naturally is unconscious. This doctrine is not altogether 
novel; it is rather a creation out of the belief in demonology and 
witchcraft which prevailed in the ignorant days of the Middle 
Ages. Thus in the Swedish village of Mohra, in the province of 
Elfland, during the times of the prosecutions of the witches, 
several children swore that they went to meet the devil at a 
cross-road, and described with accuracy what took place at the 
meeting, to which they had been guided by the witches. Yet 
the parents all swore that the bodies of the children remained in 
their beds at home. No doubt the children had heard from 
infancy the various tales of superstition which were prevalent 
throughout the country, and had consequently been visited with a 
vivid dream. Those, however, who represented the intellect of 
the age, believed that their spirits had been actually present at 
the trysting-place, and the witches were, therefore, ordered to be 
burnt. So we often find the brief record “ convicta et combusta,”’ 
the cruelty of which speaks for itself. Not that those who de- 
termined the sentence were intentionally cruel. In the generality 
of cases these witches were supposed to be the direct agents of 
the devil, and were punished because they encouraged immorality 
and vice. They concocted amorous philtres, and in many ways 
traded on the superstitious fears which they engendered in the 
minds of men. Sometimes, even, we have the clearest evidence 
that they were guilty of murder. In short, it was desirable, from 
every point of view, that the system of witchcraft should be de- 
molished. The means by which the end was attained may have 
been cruel and unjust ; though when we take into consideration 
the religious fanaticism of the judges, we feel bound to admit 
that their motives were good and their acts morally excusable. 
Such is an example of the crude ideas of the Middle Ages in 
regard to the separation of the spirit from the body. On careful 
examination, after discarding the long technical names which 
modern science gives to things about which it has no knowledge, 
we can hardly lay claim to have made much advance in theory, 
though we do not punish spiritual impostors as our ancestors did. 
The modern theory is that, while two bodies may be far apart 
from one another, the two spirits, which respectively inhabit those 
bodies, might hold communion, provided that they exercised a 
sufficient force of attraction on one another. The mind or will 
must ke so strong as to be able to conquer matter, in the first 
place, with the result that the spirit separates itself from the 
body ; in the second place, you must have magnetism existing 
between the two spirits so as to enable them to hold communion. 
But even philosophers are not agreed in the definition of animal 
magnetism. One school asserts that it is merely a condition 
arising from the perverted action of the cerebral centres ; another 
school asserts that it is the result of an occult force emanating 
from another person. If there be this disagreement in regard to 
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animal magnetism, how much greater must be the disagreement 
in regard to spiritual magnetism! Magnetism is a peculiar 
condition, no doubt, and there must be a cause to excite that 
condition. In my own opinion the cause is to be found in another 
animal or spirit. It is one of the many instances of the law of 
polarity, by which certain bodies arrange themselves in certain 
directions, and the direction which one body r takes regulates the 
direction which another body shall take. rt X be attracted to . # 
Y is the cause of attraction. What is a condition but an effect ? 
And to have an effect you must have a cause. The school, 
therefore, which denies the cause must clearly be illogical in its 
teaching. If, therefore, the spirit can separate itself from the 
body and hold communion with another spirit, the communion 
must take place through the agency of spiritual magnetism, so 
that the spiritual part ‘of man is able to get such an ‘ascendency 
over the physical part, that it can separate itself from it, and 
dwell for a time apart, leaving the body in a perfectly passive 
state resembling a deep sleep. 

Not that I wish to assert that such communion does or can 
take place. On the contrary, from what small information we 
have on the subject, it would seem that when the spirit has left 
the body it is unable to return. All the apparitions of people 
that have been seen, to account for which by the theory of 
spectral illusions is impossible, have either been apparitions of 
persons whose bodies were dead, or of persons whose bodies were 
just on the verge of death. Take, for example, the well-known 
case of the wife whose husband was in India during the Mutiny ; 
she saw her husband rush out of his tent, when he was sur rounded 
by mutineers and slain. Subsequently it transpired that he 
did die at the very moment that his wife in England saw his 
apparition, and in the same manner. ‘There are many well-authen- 
ticated stories similar to this, where the apparition of a dying 
person appears to a beloved being. The inference is, that at the 
point of death the mind would think of the loved object and wish 
for its presence, so as partially to prove the theory that the will 
is the cause of the spirit presenting itself to human view. There 
may also be attraction so as to constitute magnetism, for in the 
above story the wife may have been thinking of her husband and 
wishing he were with her, so that there would be will on the part 
of both. But that both ‘parties may be living and continue to 
live after the communion, is open to so much doubt as to justify 
the denial of its truth. For it is the spirit which endows the 
body with life, so that if the spirit is taken away the body is 
lifeless. 

Of*all the phenomena which spring from the existence of a 
spirit dwelling in the body, of which existence there can be no 
doubt as to the truth, little if anything is known. People 
commonly call these phenomena supern natural, and are unwilling 
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to investigate them any further, forgetting that in reality the 
supernatural is impossible, since the laws of nature are inviolable. 
We call anything supernatural, which from our scanty knowledge 
of the laws of nature we are unable to comprehend. Now, what- 
ever may be our opinions in regard to the future eternity of 
individual existence, yet it is generally allowed that the spirit 
retains its individuality for a certain time, varying in different 
cases after the decay of the body. If it exists, therefore, why 
should it not appear? We know that people have constantly 
either seen, or fancied that they have seen, the spirits of the 
departed ; it is impossible in many instances to apply the theory 
of spectral illusions, so that we have to fall back on the belief 
that the spirit is actually present,—at all events, in most of those 
instances where the seer has never known or ever heard of the 
body which the spirit originally inhabited. 

It is often said, and truly so, that stories in relation to appari- 
tions are apt to become exaggerated in the recital ; but there is a 
story which I heard from the principal actor in it, and which 
cannot be regarded as the result of a spectral illusion, so incom- 
prehensible, that [ am tempted to briefly narrate it, only promis- 
ing beforehand that it shall suffer no exaggeration at my hands. 

It is a common saying that a ghost is aristocratic, and, like 
most common sayings, there appears to be some element of truth 
in it. At all events, many of our noblest families boast of the 
possession of a familiar spirit, which is supposed to appear on 
certain occasions, and for certain ends. An acquaintance of mine, 
Mr. P , who has earned for himself a world-wide reputation 
as a scholar, and who is a man devoid of the slightest suspicion 
of fanciful imagination, was in his younger days private tutor to 
the heir of one of the oldest houses in the peerage. He and his 
pupil were in the constant habit of going out for country rides 
together. One day they were riding down a lane, on one side of 
which was a large field of some fifty acres in extent; there was no 
barn or hayrick, not even a tree, or any object in the field which 
could serve as a hiding-place to any person, but every part of it 
was everywhere visible. In the middle of it they saw what 
appeared to be an old peasant woman, who was crying as if 
she were in great grief. Kindness prompted them to ride into 
the field to see if they could relieve her distress in any way ; but 
when they had reached the spot where they had seen her, to their 
surprise she had utterly vanished. It was broad daylight, and, 
as | have said, there was no place where she could possibly be 
hiding, yet she had by some unaccountable means disappeared. 
Naturally they were puzzled, but supposed she must be some- 
where about, and did not wish to be disturbed in her sorrow; no 
idea of the mysterious occurred to either of them, nor did they 
for a moment dream of anything in the shape of a spiritual visita- 
tion. So they rode away: That same evening the pupil had a 
VOL, XVII. 30 
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headache, and did not come down to dinner. My friend, Mr. 
P , In the ordinary course of conversation narrated the 
incident which had happened to them during their ride, when, to 
his amazement, the countess, the mother of his pupil, immediately 
screamed and fainted away. During the scene of consternation 
which naturally ensued, one of the gentlemen turned round to my 
friend, and exclaimed, “‘ Good gracious, P——, do you know what 
you've said?’’ Astounded at the question, Mr. P replied, 
“No; what do you mean?” ‘ Why, that old woman whom you 
saw is always supposed to appear to ‘the heir of the family before 
death.’ Mr. P said nothing, but thought the whole affair 
was an idle legend, invented by the vulgar superstition of the 
Middle Ages, and to which no credence “should be given. The 
young heir had never heard of the legend, and after this incident 
the greatest care was taken that it should not reach his ears ; nor, 
so my friend told me, did it ever come to his knowledge. Yet 
within a few months he died. 

Now Mr. P had never heard of this family ghost or 
banshee, nor was there any conceivable reason for his imagining 
what he saw. This case, therefore, cannot be treated as an ordi- 
nary hallucination ; but must, J think, be treated as the mysterious 
result of some magnetic power. My own idea is, that the or- 
ganisms of my friend and his pupil were both susceptible to 
some form of magnetic influence, excited by an individual spirit, 
or being without a corporeal existence. If we assume that there 
are such beings as disembodied spirits, all the authenticated 
narratives which we have in regard to their appearance point to 
the facts that they have the power of will, that they are not 
indifferent to the affairs of mortality, and that they are capable in 
some degree of influencing them. When we consider the above 
story, we must bear in mind that there was a motive for the 
appearance of the old woman ; namely, the motive of prophesying 
the death of the heir, so that, assuming the existence of spiritual 
magnetism, its magnetic influence would be stronger than it 
otherwise would have been. This theory would account for that 
large class of apparitions which appear in order that some object 
may be attained, and cease to appear when that object is fulfilled. 
Some such theory must be propounded, since to reject the testi- 
mony of the senses, or the veracity of men, otherwise fully 
worthy of belief, because they have been witnesses of phenomena 
both unusual and incomprehensible, is at once the utmost tyranny 
of prejudice, the loftiest height of folly, and the most insolent 
injustice, 

Having constantly been obliged to mention the theory of spectral 
illusions, “it might be of interest if I were now to state shortly 
some of the different sources of illusion to which the eye is subject. 
The fact that the retina is so powerfully influenced by external 
impressions as to retain the view of visible objects long after 
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they are withdrawn, and that it is often excited by local pressures, 

pee by the brain or the digestive organs not being in their 
normal condition, has made many people believe that they have 
been witnesses of incomprehensible phenomena. The effect of 
the rays of the sun on various objects, such as clouds and mists, 
is the cause of many other hallucinations, of which we may take 
the well-known spectre of the Brocken as an example. Then, 
again, there are the phenomena called ocular spectra, or accidental 
colours. Thus, if you cut a figure out of blue paper, and place it 
on a Sheet of white paper, and view a particular part of it steadily 
for some few seconds, the blue will become indistinct; then if 
you turn the eye from the blue figure upon the white paper, you 
will observe an orange-red figure, which is the spectrum or 
accidental—sometimes called complemental—colour of the blue 
figure. The fact that white is the accidental colour of black, 
cives a very prosaic explanation of many of those apparitions, 
which have been vulgarly regarded as spiritual. Thus it will be 
seen that the theory of spectral illusions satisfactorily accounts 
for very many phenomena, not the least important of which are 
Déppelganders, or doubles, as we commonly call them, and 
wraiths. 

Let us still more briefly consider the subject of acoustic 
illusions. We know how the scientific conjurors, who fulfilled 
the office of priests in the days of ancient history, imposed on the 
credulity of the more ignorant masses; the thunder in the 
subterranean labyrinth of Egypt, the ravishing voices of the 
virgins at the Temple of Delphos, the head which uttered the 
prophecies at Lesbos, and the vocal statue of Memnon were all 
instances of acoustic illusions. These cases, however, are all 
artificial, yet they help us to understand more clearly the 


various illusions which nature causes. A sound moves through | 


the air at the rate of 1,090 feet per second; through water it 
moves at the rate of 4,708 feet per second ; and through ¢7” at 
the rate of 8,175 feet per second. These figures in some way seem 
to account for the more superstitious character of sailors in 
comparison with landsmen, and the still greater superstitious 
character of the Cornwall tin miners. In regard to the latter, 
we glean a further explanation in the production of musical 
sounds by the vibration of a column of air. 

Whilst treating of those phenomena of which the explanation 
is easy, we must not omit to mention the influence of certain 
gases and fluids. We all know of nitrous oxide, or “ the gas of 
Paradise,” as it used to be called, and the intoxicating effects 
which it has, so much so, that when Sir Humphry Davy first 
discovered it, he claimed the honours due to a new inventor, 
inasmuch as he hoped to render it a cheap substitute for in- 
ebriating liquors. The effect of this gas consists in the most 
exquisite perceptions of delight. De Quincey has had the moral 
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courage to tell the world of the wonderful effects that opium had 
on his mind, ,while everybody knows the green devils caused by 
the abuse of alcohol. ‘Not that I have the slightest intention 
of insulting my readers by implying that they have e any personal 
acquaintance with these alcoholic apparitions ; I only mean to 
say that they probably have heard of them. Any medical man 
of experience will bear witness of the spectral illusions to which 
some of his patients have been liable, and also how often they 
have been caused by inebriating stimulants, which pervert the 
ordinary action of the brain, and engender the most startling 
fantasies, and the highest flights of imagination. It was this 
fact that made Dr. Johnson say that, if a man would write well, 
he must drink wine, if he would write as a genius, he must drink 
brandy. I presume the doctor meant that brandy gave to the 
author the faculty of a vivid imagination, and carried him from 
the land of dry fact into the land of dreams. 

It will thus be seen that there is a vast difference between 
those mysterious phenomena for which we can discover no 
known cause, and for which, therefore, we have to find a purely 
theoretical explanation, and the phenomena caused by the ordinary 
laws of nature. Too much importance cannot be given to this 
difference, more especially since within the last few years 
spiritualism has become so confused with natural magic, that 
men are sceptical as to the possible existence of disembodied 
spirits. The exhibitors of phenomena beyond the comprehension 
of the spectators assert that they receive aid from invisible 
sources ; but, as their séances constitute their means of liveli- 
hood, they wisely refrain from publishing the details in regard 
to these invisible sources. The mere fact of a man saying that 
he holds communion with a spirit, does not improve by one iota 
the position of psychological science, but on the contrary is apt 
to bring it into ridicule as being a high-sounding name, by 
which imposture may be screened. Insane credulity, on the one 
hand, and arrogant incredulity on the other, cause our minds to 
become lost in a whirlwind of doubt. The various stories, which 
we either regard with the horror of the vulgar or the disdain of 
the sceptic, should be examined accurately, so that we might 
ascertain their exact relation to the state of the respective 
physical organs. It is the mystery involved in a spiritual 
visitation which is the cause of terror, not the actual spirit itself. 
If it were not for this mystery, we should converse with a chost 
as calmly as with an ordinary fellow-creature, and apprehensions 
of the visionary could be readily quieted. In short, those sights 
which we now regard as marvellous and incomprehensible, would 
cease to excite our terror when they assumed the character of 
scientific phenomena. 

GEORGE F. UNDERHILL. 




































DOCTORS AND DOCTORS. 


BY GRAHAM EVERITT. 





CHAPTER IX, 
DOCTORS AND PATIENTS: AN ESSAY ON “ HUMBUG.” 


Ir was one of the natural consequences of the unsatisfactory 
conditionof physic during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
that the skill and knowledge of its practitioners should be under- 
valued and despised. Scholar though he was, the physician 
laboured under the greatest disadvantages as compared with the 
members of the other learned professions. The surgeon could see 
the effect of his treatment and medicines, and had learned by 
experience the probable result which might be expected to follow 
outward applications; the lawyer was guided by the common, 
civil, and statute law, as expounded by the decisions of learned 
judges ; whilst his proceedings were regulated by rules of Court, 
and by established form and precedent, out of which he dared not 
travel. The case was altogether different in medicine. The 
physician, having no established authority to which he could 
refer in doubtful or exceptional cases, was compelled to rely 
entirely on his own judgment, and was, moreover, often expected 
to perform a cure where no cure was possible, or which, if it had 
been possible, the patient had prevented by his own reckless mode 
of life, and contempt of all ordinary forethought and precaution. 

Some of this depreciation was countenanced by the admissions 
of the doctors themselves, admissions not intended of course, for 
the general public, but which reached the general public not- 
withstanding. What shall we say, for instance, of the following 
candid confession, made by W. Cockburn, M.D.? Writing in 1703, 
on the subject of what he is pleased to term, “The present 
uncertainty of the Knowledge of Medicines,” he says, “ I may be 
apt to think that there can be no manner of doubt about the 
great imperfection of our Knowledge in respect of Med’cines; and 
how inestimable a good it wou’d be to be brought out of this 
Infirmity.” We quite agree with the. learned physician, and 
would further inquire, What is the raison d’étre of a Doctor of 
Medicine, if his “Knowledge in respect of Med’cines” is imperfect ? 
Further on he asks his professional brethren, “Is the previous 
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knowledge of a Med’cine, or of Med’cines, by its or thevr qualities 
necessary before we administer them? And have yow this 
kind of knowledge? If you have, show it us, for it is much 
wanted.” Having put these questions clearly and _ lucidly, 
Cockburn, M.D. becomes suddenly enveloped in a mental fog, and 
loses all lucidity of expression. ‘If you have not” (that know- 
ledge) he continues, “then require no more of others than you 
yourselves are master of; and order as few Med’cines for the 
Publick as you do to Patients; and none to either of ’em till you 
have satisfied us that you can do it in the mentioned way.” ‘The 
doctor’s meaning is obviously this: “ Confine yourselves as much 
as possible to simples, or to medicines the properties and physio- 
logical effects of which you do understand. Instruct yourselves 
meanwhile, in the properties and effects of others of which you 
know nothing; and when you have attained that necessary 
instruction and knowledge, then, and then only, you will be in 
a position to combat disease, and to do your duty to your patients.” 
The statement appears a curious one to us moderns and outsiders. 
We are unprepared to find a physician, even of the early part 
of the eighteenth century, admitting that his professional brethren 
were not only ignorant of Medicine, but ignorant also of the 
effects which medicines would produce. What shall we say then 
of the following statement, made by a celebrated “ specialist’ in 
June only of 1885? “There are now anatomists and physio- 
logists,” says this distinguished physician, “ who have never set 
foot within the walls of a hospital, whilst, on the other hand, a 
knowledge of chymistry is deemed by many a superfluous accom- 
plishment in a physician.” * 

“ Medicine,” says another writer, also of the early part of the 
last century, “is a very difficult science, because the theory depends 
upon the understanding, and the practice upon the imagination. 
. . « Unless we examine the diet, the temper, the climate, the 
Waters of the Place, and perhaps also the constellation of the day, 
we can never take just measures. . . . I shall only add,” says the 
writer, “that this Science is full of danger to the Patient, because 
it is founded upon conjectures; and according to Plato, the con- 
jectures of physicians are very uncertain.” f 

Dryden was a consistent despiser of the professors of medicine. 
He looked upon Medicine, indeed, with the contempt with which 
a man of practical mind and singularly brilliant intellect must 
necessarily regard a science which, in his time, at least, advanced 
very little outside the pale of theory, if not of quackery. He gave 
the doctors credit, nevertheless, for something. They had found 
“the bark,” although they had failed to meet with the inner 
substance which it covered—the “tree” of knowledge itself.t 


* Dr Morell Mackenzie, in Fortnightly Review, June 1885 
+ Chevroeana, 1708. 
t See Dryden’s poem of “ The Cock and the Fox.” 
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How they managed to find the one without the other, or how 
the “ bark” came to be separated from the “tree,” which could 
not exist without it, the poet does not inform us, nor is it our 
business to enquire. The absurdity of the simile, however, grace- 
fully expressed, will be patent to every one. The scorners of 
medicine, ancient and modern, are too numerous to mention: 
Among those whose names at once occur to us are Ben Jonson, 
Philip Massinger, Samuel Butler, Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, 
Lord John Hervey, Jonathan Swift, William Hogarth, Charles 
Churchill, Tobias Smollett, Samuel Richardson, Christopher 
Anstey, Thomas Rowlandson, James Gillvay, Lord Byron, and a 
host of others. 

Smollett’s intellectual superiority would not suffer him to 
stoop to the degrading practices by which some of the professional 
men of his time wormed themselves into favour. That a man of 
his independent temper should be an unsuccessful practitioner, 
followed as a matter of necessary consequence for which men of 
literary tastes have reason indeed to be thankful. But failure 
engendered a hatred of the professors of the art in which he had 
vainly sought to establish a footing, and he hesitates at no asser- 
tion which will establish a case against them. He tells them, at 
least, one or two palpable truths. “There are as many schisms,’ 
he alleges, “in medicine, as well in religion,” each sect being able 
to “ quote the fathers in support of the tenets they profess ;” and 
in reference to the proverbial difference of opinion which 


characterises physicians in consultation, few readers will forget ~ 


that admirable description of the trio of doctors, victims of the 
practical joke played by Peregrine Pickle, who discuss, in the 
ante-room of a patient they have never spoken with, with whose 
malady they are wholly unacquainted, the nature of the complaint 
under which he suffers. No. 1 gave his opinion, that “the dis- 
temper was an obstinate anthritis;” No. 2 affirmed that it was a 
chronic malady, due to the patient’s own indiscretion; while 
No. 3 expressed his deliberate and unalterable conviction, that 
the unfortunate patient was the victim of “ an inveterate scurvy,” 
a name which at that time would appear to have been given 
to any disease, the nature of which was not precisely under- 
stood. 

Smollett made a dead set at the physicians of Bath. The 
reason of this was that he had attempted practice at the Western 
City ; but, with the narrow and restricted views which more 
or less distinguish the society of provincial towns even in the 
nineteenth century, and which were rife at the time he penned 
his attack, it is clear that the wide intellect of the novelist would 
have but little sympathy. He left Bath in disgust, just as poor 
Chatterton quitted the neighbouring city of Bristol, and with a 
peculiar contempt for the narrow-minded circle of provincial 
physicians, who made a harvest out of the company who 
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frequented the fashionable spa at this period. He writes of them 
with unmitigated scorn ; describing them as “a class of animals 
who live in the place, like so many ravens hovering over a carcase, 
and who even ply for employment like scullers at Hungerford 
Stairs.” He would even have us believe that the greater part 
of these doctors had their correspondents in London, whose 
business it was to make themselves acquainted with the history, 
character, and ailments of every one that repaired to Bath for the 
benefit of the waters, and that these correspondents furnished 
their employers with intelligence, which they were enabled at 
times to turn to their own profit and advantage. 

Although much of this, we may well suppose, was grossly 
exaggerated, we can at the same time believe from the con- 
temporary descriptions of society given by Henry Fielding, by 
Charles Churchill, and by Samuel Richardson, that there was 
something at the bottom of it ; and we may at least imagine the 
consternation which ensued amongst the Bath faculty, when the 
despised doctor whom they had elbowed so unceremoniously, 
dropped among them the destructive shell labelled, “'The Adven- 
tures of Peregrine Pickle.” 

The contempt which little Samuel Richardson felt for the 
doctors of his time, he puts into the mouth of the dying Belton, 
the friend of Lovelace the persecutor of Clarissa. Belton, with a 
strength of language and vituperation which strikes us as some- 
what inconsistent with our idea of a man wasted by a long and 
hopeless illness, compares the everlasting “dawbing” and 

“ plaistering ” of the physician, disrespectfully with the far 
greater skill and success of the practitioner in surgery. ‘“ The only 
honest and certain part of the art of healing,” he scorntully tells 
the astonished doctor, “is surgery. A good surgeon is worth a 
thousand of you. I have been in surgeons’ hands often [we may 
well believe he had], and have always found reason to depend on 
their skill. But your art, sir,” he asks with withering scorn, 

“what is it?” He would have us believe that the constitution 
and the appetite of the sufferer are destroyed by the unskilfulness 
of the physician, who, when he can do no more mischief, shrugs 
his shoulders and abandons hope. He relies upon the opinion of 
a deceased friend,a worthy named “ Blomer’—himselfa physician, 
who was wont to declare (probably in his cups) “ there was 
nothing at all but pickpocket parade in the Physician’s art, and 
that the best guesser was the best physician.” All this was very 
well, my good Belton. No doubt the opinion of “ Blomer,” M.D., 
so far as he himself was concerned, was valuable ; but you lose 
sight, in your tirade against the physician who has been honest 
enough to tell you he can give you no hope, that you have brought 
yourself to a pass when the “art” of the physician, whom the 
Son of Syrach even in the ancient days delighted to honour, can 
no longer be of any avail. You have yourself filled the cup of 
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destruction, and if the process of filling it involves (as it does) 
the necessity of quaffing it to the dregs—why blame the 
physician ? 

But of all those who reviled, satirized, or abused them, the 
physicians found their most bitter and unscrupulous enemy in 
Jonathan Swift. As a specimen of invective—almost malignant 
in character, in which this merciless wit would oftentimes indulge, 
the following extract, or rather, abstract (for the satire is too 
gross to give in its entirety) appears to us unrivalled. There is, 
he tells us, “asort of people bred up among us in the profession, 
or the pretence of curing the sick. . . Their fundamental 
[principle] is that all diseases arise from repletion, whence they 
conclude that a great evacuation of the body is necessary, either 
through the natural passage, or upwards. . . . Their next business 
is, from herbs, minerals, gums, oils, shells, salts, juices, sea-weed, 
excrements, barks of trees, serpents, toads, frogs, spiders, dead 
men’s flesh and bones, birds, beasts, and fishes, to form a composi- 
tion, for smell and taste, the most abominable, nauseous, and 
detestable they can possibly contrive, which the stomach immedi- 
ately rejects with loathing, and this they call a vomit; or else, 
from the same store-house, with some other poisonous additions, 
they command us to take . . . a medicine equally annoying and 
disgustful . . . which . . . they call a purge or clyster.” The 
concluding words of the satire we give in their entirety: ‘“ One 
great excellency in this tribe is their skill at prognostics, wherein 
they seldom fail; their prediction in real diseases when they rise 
to any degree of malignity, generally portending death, which is 
always in their power, when recovery is not ; and therefore, upon 
any unexpected signs of amendment, after they have pronounced 
their sentence, rather than be accused as false prophets, they know 
how to approve their sagacity to the world by a seasonadle dose.”* 
The life of Swift embraces a period of seventy-eight years (from 
1667 to 1745), of which the last few were spent in the hopeless 
abyss of idiotey. The Dean was born two years after the Great 
Plague; and contemporary, therefore, with him were Radcliffe 
(1650—1714), Mead (1673—1754), Arbuthnot (1675—1735), and 
others. The world of London medicine was a small one, but it 
included in its ranks men who have left an absolutely imperishable 
fame in the annals of medical history. Admitting, however, the 
generally unsatisfactory state of physic at the time; admitting, 
even the ignorance and quackery of some of its professors, a more 
false and malignant statement than that which concludes this 
quotation has seldom, we imagine, been penned. 

The good gentlemen who were thus vilified, contrived, never- 
theless, to get, at this very time, into superb practice and magni- 
ficent professionalincomes. One year after the satire was written, 


Richard Mead, who had been long employed in the family of — 


* “Gulliver's Travels,” Pt. IV. Works (Constable’s ed. 1824), vol. ii., 323. 
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George, Prince of Wales, was appointed his physician, when that 
lumbering prince succeeded to the throne, under the title of 
George the Second. His enemies whispered that much of Mead’s 
success was due to the influence of what in these days wou!d be 
called “humbug,” and it is possible that the charge may be true, 
not perhaps against Mead himself, but against some of those who 
were interested in his welfare. A certain amount of professional 
“humbug,” may, however, be more than excusable: we recognise 
its presence in the round velvet cap and gown of the old 
physician,—no less distinctly in the full dress professional black, 
the cane, and the preposterous cauliflower wig of his successor. 
All these impressed, not only the vulgar, but even the educated 
patrician; they marked the man who wore or carried these 
symbols as a man out of the common herd, one who was supposed 
to have given his whole attention—not to the getting of fees, but 
to the cure of suffering humanity 

Mead’s early efforts to establish himself in practice, would seem, 
according to some unenlightened and Gentile sources, to have 
been largely seconded by his wide-awake old father, a noncon- 
formist minister at Stepney. According to these “men of Belial,” 
whenever the young doctor was called out of his father’s chapel,— 
which seems to have been a matter of frequent occurrence—it was 
the practice of the old gentleman to stop in the middle of his 
discourse, and say with much feeling, “ Dear brethren, let us offer 
up a prayer for the safe recovery of the poor patient, to whom 
my son is gone to administer relief.” This may be an invention 
of men who are dead in trespasses and sins, but many stories are 
current which seem to us still more improbable. Is “ humbug” 
(in a different form, it is true) always absent, at this day, from the 
portals of the City Tabernacle or the doors of Exeter Hall? Have 
we not heard it nasally proclaim itself, when long-haired, smooth- 
cheeked divines, hailing from the States, enunciate pulpit-jokes, 
which would be pronounced indifferent in any travelling circus of 
unregenerate equestrians ? 

If Richard Mead himself was a “ humbug,” he was the sort of 
humbug for whom we feel a profound sympathy and respect. 
The man who could attend Freind’s patients when he had got 
himself into political trouble, and hand him over the very large 
sums he received, by way of fees from his brother practitioner's 
patients,—some say many thousands of pounds, could have been 
no ordinary man. The man who had the courage, forty years 
after he had contributed a number of medical essays, to retract, 
in a subsequent edition, not a few of his former opinions ; to 
acknowledge that “in some facts he had been mistaken,” and to 
admit that, “in some conclusions” he had been altogether “ too 
precipitate,” was, even in his own time, a veritable rara avis. 
Some men in our day, both in and out of the profession, pose as 
infallibles, however preposterous and however mistaken their 
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opinions are afterwards shown to be. We live in an age of 
practical infallibility. Some men would disintegrate the British 
Empire and figure as infallibles, when they ought rather to be 
consigned to the ward of a lunatic asylum. Richard Mead, M.D., 
was emphatically not one of these objectionable gentlemen. 

But there is another kind of “ humbug” for which we have less 
sympathy, and it is this kind of “humbug” to which we have 
been gradually leading. The public are apt to judge of the merits 
of a professional man (not unnaturally) by his success. The 
members of his profession, however, are after all the best judges ; 
and in this opinion of the public’s they do not invariably coincide. 
It is not unfrequently the case that while a physician, of whom 
his brethren have an exalted opinion, meets with but little favour 
from the community of patients, another, who is a very ordinary 
practitioner, and who is so considered by the profession at large, 
enjoys an extensive practice, and a great popular reputation. A 
physician of this sort may be treated with much outward deference 
by his medical brethren, on account of the position in which 
public favour has placed him; and this fact is often mistaken by 
patients as evidence that he is held in great estimation by the 
members of the profession generally. On this point let us quote 
the opinion of a physician: “The quackery,” says Dr. Hooker, 
“which is practised among medical men, is a much greater evil 
than that which is abroad among the community. I attack it 
therefore with an unsparing hand. In so doing I expose many 
of the tricks and manceuvres which are employed by those 
physicians who, pursuing medicine as a trade instead of a pro- 
tession, study the science of patient-getting, to the neglect of the 
science of patient curing.” 

The author of “ Physic and Physicians,” written nearly half a 
century ago, evidently had this “quackery” in view, when he 
satirically recommended the physician in search of practice, to 
visit the opera frequently, and to be careful to instruct the 
messengers, when the performance was over, to vociferate loudly 
for his carriage. ‘“ This,” he says, “is an effectual way of making 
you known asa London physician and a man of fashion. Be 
regular in your attendance at church; and instruct your servant 
to call you out occasionally during the service when you first 
start in practice. It will be of service if you can persuade your 
carriage friends to call often at your house. Always contrive to 
have a coach standing at your door on Sunday, as it is sure to 
attract the notice of the people as they return from church, and 
will lead the public to believe that you are a practising physician.” 
The man of the world would smile at this advice now-a-days. 
Times have changed: there is no opera from the portals of which 
you can vociferate by proxy for your carriage, unless it be the 
portals of the Opéra Comique, and to play that sort of game there 
would evidently be not worth the candle. Fish have grown more 
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wary, and the physician who wishes to catch them must keep 
pace with the times. 

These things were done in a very unvarnished way in the days 
of the old régime. By way of illustration of what we mean, we 
disentomb the following anecdote from Champ/fort. Like the 
story which attaches to the name of Matthew Mead, it may, or 
may not be true, but it serves well enough to illustrate our 
subject. D’Alembert was spending the evening at Madame du 
Detfand’s, where were also President Hénault and M. Pont de 
Vesle. By and by the name of a fashionable physician was 
announced. The new comer bowed to the lady with the grace 
and formal salutation of the old school: Madame, je vous présente 
mes trés-humbles respects. ‘Turning to M. Hénault, he altered his 
tone, J'ai bien Vhonneur de vous saluer. Turning again to M. 
Pont de Vesle, he thus obsequiously expressed himself, Monsieur, 
ye suis votre trées-humble serviteur. Having thus run up and 
down the scale of compliment, the doctor became conscious of the 
presence of d’Alembert, a very great man among his literary 
confréres ; but d’ Alembert simply represented to the mind of the 
fashionable physician a personage in quite another sphere of life, 
and him he simply nodded to, with a patronising, Bon jour, 
monsieur. Although the fashionable physician did not see the 
Nemesis which was about to sweep away doctor and patient 
into the sea of revolutionary destruction, we may rest assured that 
he had graduated in that knowledge of the character of his 
patrons, which Dr. Hooker calls “ quackery.” 

The old expedient of having a hired retainer to summon you out 
of church or the theatre, would fail to deceive the veriest infant 
nowadays. Even in the old time, the bubble very quickly ex- 
ploded. The one who first practised it, seems to have been a cer- 
tain Dr. Kennedy of Nassau Street, Soho, who flourished towards 
the close of the last century. Three nights in the week, at least, 
during the play-going season, the doctor was to be seen in the 
boxes of Drury Lane or Covent Garden, and the doctor, although 
an ostensible spectator, was himself the principal performer 
in a farce of his own invention, in which the performers were three 
in number—himself and a couple of hired assistants. One of the 
latter, dressed in a smart livery, would present himself between 
the acts at the house at which he knew the doctor was not 
present, and call loudly for “Dr. Kennedy.” The other actor in 
a different livery would meanwhile rush into the theatre in which 
the principal performer was placidly seated in the front row, and 
bawl his name in stentorian tones. It was part of the perform- 
ance that the doctor should then rise, and, taking his hat and 
professional cane, depart, bowing apologetically right and left, as 
he quitted the house. The performance, though frequently 
repeated drew attention and admiration: “ Bless me!” the great 

people would soliloquize, as the doctor intended that they should, 
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“that Dr. Kennedy would seem to have half the patients in the 
town !” 

But the doctor was not a wise man; not wise enough at least, 
to know when the farce had run its allotted time. As might have 
been expected, the galleries in no long time entered into the full 
spirit of the entertainment, but in a manner which proved very 
embarrassing to the dramatist. One night, a wag in the gallery 
shouted, ‘‘ Doctor Kennedy! Doctor Kennedy! Where is Doctor 
Kennedy?” * The cry was taken up by hundreds of brazen 
throats, and the practice became for long afterwards so frequent 
and embarrassing that the discomfited doctor was ashamed to 
show his nose at Drury-Lane or Covent Garden. 

It is pleasant to contrast these “ dodgers ” with the representa- 
tive of a very different class, the man of real talent and 
perseverance, who, scorning to tread the by-paths which 
conduct to practice,is content to keep to the straight but 
longer road, and relies for success upon merit alone. “For 
many years,” says Dr. Elliotson, in his introductory lecture 
preparatory to a course which he delivered on the practice of 
medicine at University College, “For many years I toiled, and 
saw many of my contemporaries, many ot my juniors, who 
worked less but were wiser in their generation, pass me by. I 
published work after work ; edition atter edition, and paper after 
paper, was honoured with a place in the transactions of the first 
medical society in Europe. I! was physician to a large metropo- 
litan hospital, and attended there, and gratuitously out of doors, 
above 20,000 patients—all in vain. In 1828, my profession was 
not more lucrative to me, and was as short of my actual expenses 
as it had been in 1818. At that time, the Lancet was pleased, 
now and then, to publish a clinical lecture delivered by me at 
St. Thomas’s, and my practice at once doubled. The following 
year it published the greater part as I delivered them, and m 
practice doubled again. Last season, the same journal published 
them all, and my practice was doubled a third time. This 
astonished me the more as my clinical lectures* were generally 


* This singular man was a very tall and lanky personage. One stormy night, when 
returning from Drury Lane in his sedan, the chairmen in endeavouring to dodge some 
falling tiles, gave the machine so violent a lurch that his head, which was bare (and 
probably never strong), coming in contact with the roof, he received so violent a 
concussion that for some weeks his life was despaired of. Foote had intended to make 
Kennedy the subject of one of his satirical pieces, but this lucky accident saved him. 
Finding him in so dangerous condition, he felt, as Goldsmith expressed it, “ for once, 
and the only time, compunctious,” destroyed his manuscript, and vowed never to 
indulge in satire at the expense of a friend and a really kind-hearted man. 

* Clinic, or clinical is a word applied to the observation and treatment of disease at 
the bedside of the sick ; and hence, clinical lectures are such as are given either at the 
bedside of the patient, or from notes and observations made at the bedside. This is 
the most valuable mode of instruction in the art of medicine ; the students in a public 
hospital being brought into the presence of disease, and taught to observe the 


characteristics of each individual case, and the effects of the various modes 
treatment, 
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delivered with little or no premeditation, while all I published 
myself had cost me great labour, many a headache, and much 
midnight oil. It was “through the general practititioners, in the 
large “majority of instances—and through general practitioners 
for the most part, with whom I had not the honour of any 
acquaintance—that the publication of these lectures accomplished 
my success. To the body of general practitioners, therefore, I 
owe a debt of gratitude. They have called me forth spontaneously 
from no interested motive, and I cannot exert myself too much in 
the education of their successors.’ 

Contrast this patient and laborious worker with the gentleman 
whose lineaments become so familiar to every one of us when 
traced by the practised hand of Mr. Wilkie Collins. While the 
indefatigable student, publishing work after work, edition after 
edition, attends 20,000 patients gratuitously, and earns scarcely 
enough to find him bread and cheese, this gentleman makes 
money fast, simply by studying the weaknesses of his patients. 
“He came,” says Mr. Wilkie Collins, “in a carriage and pair, with 
the necessary bald head, and the indispensable white cravat. He 
felt her ladyship’s pulse, and put a few gentle questions. He 
turned his back solemnly, as only a great doctor can, on his own 
positive internal conviction that the patient had nothing whatever 
the matter with her. He said, with every appearance of believing 
in himself, ‘ Nerves, Lady Lundie. Repose 1 in bed is essentially 
necessary. I will write a prescription.’ He prescribed with 
perfect gravity: Aromatic Spirits of Ammonia—15 drops. Spirit 
of Red Lavender—10 drops. Syrup of Orange Peel—2 drachms. 
Camphor Julep—l1 ounce—when he had written Misce fiat 
Haustus, (instead of ‘Mix a draught’)—when he had added, 
Ter die sumendus (instead of ‘ To be taken three times a day ’)— 
and when he had certified to his own Latin by putting his 
initials at the end, he had only to make his bow, to slip two 
guineas into his pocket, and to go his way, with an approving 
professional conscience in the character of a physician who had 
done his duty.” 

The details of the second visit, which we find several pages 
further on, are too good to be omitted: to omit them, in fact, 
would be to leave the picture unfinished. “He found his patient 
cured by the draught! It was contrary to all rule and 
precedent ; it savoured of quackery—the red lavender had no 
business to do what the red lavender had done—but there she 
was, nevertheless, up and dressed, and contemplating a journey 
to London on the next day but one. ‘An act of duty, —— 
[the patient, we may observe, was worthy of the physician], i 
involved in this—whatever the sacrifice, [ must go!’ No 
explanation could be obtained. The patient was plainly deter- 
mined—nothing remained but for the physician to retreat with 
unimpaired dignity, and a paid fee. He did it. ‘Our art,’ he 
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explained to Lady Lundie in confidence, ‘ is nothing after all but 
a choice nobus two alternatives. For instance, I see you— 
not cured, as you think—but sustained by abnormal excitement. 
I have to ask which is the least of the two evils—to risk letting 
you travel, or to irritate you by keeping you at home. With 
your constitution, we must risk the journey. Be careful to keep 
the window of the carriage up on the side on which the wind 
blows. Let the extremities be moderately warm, and the mind 
easy—and pray don’t omit to provide yourself with a second 
bottle of the mixture before you start.’ He made his bow as 
before—he slipped two guineas into his pocket, as before—and he 
went his way, as before, with an approving conscience, in the 
character of a physician who had done his duty. What an 
enviable profession is Medicine! And why,” asks the accom- 
plished novelist, “don’t we all belong to it ?” 

But if some medical men are indebted to “ humbug ” for success, 
the practice we have hinted at seems to be at least excusable. 
The physician has his bread to get, and if he elects to earn it by 
taking advantage, to some extent, of the peculiarities of wealthy 
and crotchety ~ patients, why should we greatly blame him ? 
“Humbug,” however, is not confined to doctors. It largely 
prevails among patients, and when these latter are guilty of the 
practice, it takes a form which is more than seriously objectionable. 
The patients guilty of the practice we shall presently describe, 


deprive medical men—general practitioners, as well as physicians - 


and surgeons of the remuneration which rightfully belongs to 
them. The encroachments of well-to-do people on the gratuitous 
relief afforded at the London hospitals and dispensaries, surpass 
anything that the public of the provinces can imagine. Rich 
women (we should be sorry to libel the sex by calling such persons 
ladies) have been known to drive in their carriages to a convenient 
distance from a hospital, whence they walk, and shortly present 
themselves in plain attire to receive the advice of the duped and 
unsuspecting physician. Wives and daughters of wealthy men 
have been known to condescend to borrow their servants’ dresses 
to act a practical lie, and appear at the hospitals in the character 
of out patients. Nor is this abcminable practice confined to 
women. Well-to-do publicans, pawnbrokers, tradesmen, manu- 
facturers, and their wives, attend in the out patient department ; 
subscribers to hospitals make use for themselves or relatives of the 
tickets intended only for the necessitous poor; wealthy persons 
send their servants. Less objectionable, perhaps, (but stall 
objectionable) is the practice of large firms paying small subscip- 
tions to hospitals, for the purpose ‘of securing medical relief for 
their workpeople at a considerable saving to themselves. 
Mr. Whitfield of St. Thomas’s Hospital, writing years ago to the 
Times, complained with justice of the “ many persons in affluence, 
rich in this world’s wealth, but poor in mind, who to their shame 
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never hesitate to seek advice and medicine from the hospitals as 
paupers, committing not only a moral deception, and defrauding 
the private practitioner of that which, under a better system, 
would fall to his lot, but (at hospitals where any limitation is 
made to the daily number of patients) often preventing, by their 
impudent assurance, the humble labourer from obtaining that 
relief to which he is more justly entitled.”* If the humbug of a 
certain class of doctors may be considered as. somewhat open to 
animadversion, how shall we characterize deceit so objectionable 
in its nature, as anything short of the offence of obtaining medical 
advice, assistance, and relief, “under false and fraudulent 
pretences ” ? 


* Quoted by Dr. Rivington, in “The Medical Profession ” (first Carmichael Prize 
Essay, 1879), 336. 


(To be continued.) 





















“ LOVE’S A TYRANT!” 


A Povel. 


BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP). 


Author of ‘* Denis Donne,” “‘ Theo Leigh,’’ “* Played Out,’’ ‘* Eyre of Bleadon,” 
§* Allerton Towers,’’ etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
MARCUS IS HEROIC. 


Mr. Conway did not mean to be tyrannical in the matter, and 
had no idea that he was doing more than overrule a whim of his 
wife’s, when he made Constance get into a boat that he had 
chartered for the Isle of May. But the poor woman felt herself a 
slave, and a terribly frightened one into the bargain. 

She had pleaded and objected, and both her pleas and her ob- 
jections had been disregarded. He could not believe her to be 
the coward she declared herself to be on the water, and the pre- 
sentiment against going which she avowed she felt, was a piece of 
superstitious absurdity which he scoffed at. 

Accordingly they started about noon on a sea like a mill pond, 
with the intention of sailing across to the little island. But the 
light wind that was up at first, soon failed them and to Constance’s 
infinite relief the boatmen had recourse to their oars. 

Presently however the treacherous wind rose up from another 
quarter, briskly at first and then boisterously ; and the sea got 
choppy ; and momentarily the oarsmen’s work grew palpably more 
and more difficult. 

Louder and louder howled the blast over the winter sea, and 
higher and higher rose the waves in response. Their rate of pro- 
gress seemed to be about an inch an hour according to Constance’s 
computation, and the island which she now prayed to reach 
speedily appeared to recede in spite of their strenuous efforts to 
approach it. It was like a hideous nightmare, and she feared 
that it was one from which she would never wake and find them- 
selves in safety. 

Terror kept her motionless and silent. Nervousness had a 
totally opposite effect on Mr. Conway. Assoon as the real danger 
VOL, XVII. 31 
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became apparent to him, he commenced fidgeting about the 
limited space he could find, and garrulously lamenting that he had 
not attended to his wife’s entreaties that the expedition should be 
given up. At length a stern and peremptory order from the boat- 
man who was steering, to the effect that, unless he sat still, he’d 
have them all at the bottom of the sea in a minute, reduced him 
to a state of passive obedience and misery. 

“T’m not fit to die!” he moaned piteously, and Constance, in her 
great compassion and the tender tolerance that was born of the 
feeling she had that their last hour was come, put her hand in his 
gently and whispered, 

“We are none of us fit to die; let us pray that we may be 
spared till we are made so.” 

“If He will mercifully spare us I will make amends for my 
past sins, I will make restitution, I will confess the wrong I have 
wrought to my fellow-man,” he faltered, clasping her hands des- 
perately. ‘Constance! forgive me! I sinned to gain you—it was 
love for you that made me do it; Marcus Gwynn is innocent, I 
took your 

A great wave broke over the boat and washed away the rest of 
his attempted confession. When they could see again they found 
themselves up to their waist in water, but safe, still in possession 
of their oars, and almost close to the island. Another minute and 
the pilot boat which was being manned and launched would 
reach them! But before that minute expired another large wave 
had reared itself and broken overthem. The boat was upset, and 
they were all struggling in the angry, cruel sea. 

One wild cry as she struck the water rose from Constance’s lips. 
It was her last conscious effort. Then all was a blank ! 

Had the blank lasted for an hour or for a hundred years ? and 
was this eternity? she found herself hazily wondering as she 
opened her eyes at last. Was this Paradise? ah! yes, for that 
was surely Marcus Gwynn’s voice. She made an effort to raise 
her head and look round to satisfy herself. But it was too much 
for her, and again she departed to the realms of blissful un- 
consciousness and irresponsibility. | 

Of course it was merely the pilot house and not Paradise in 
which she and the companions of her disastrous voyage were 
lying. The pilot boat manned by its own plucky crew, and with 
a volunteer for the dangerous service on board in addition, in the 
person of the artist, had gone out gallantly to the desperate work 
of rescue. And by the irony of fate Marcus Gwynn was the 
one who pulled Mr. Conway into the boat, while Constance was 
saved by one of the boatmen who had come across with them. 

It was too tragically bewildering for any sentimental pangs to 
assail Marcus Gwynn’s soul as he stood by the insensible forms of 

the woman he loved best in the world, and the man he most dis- 
liked and distrusted. He was surprised and confused, anxious and 
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sorry, and utterly uncertain of what would be the best course for 
him to pursue, when the husband and wife came to themselves 
and realized his presence. But no sentiment mingled with these 
sensations. They had both been too near tasting the sting of 
death for him to dare to think of either the love he bore the one, 
or the hate he had for the other. 

Accordingly, when the restoratives that he applied as assidu- 
ously to Mr. Conway as to Constance took effect on the latter‘ 
and she came back to the clear knowledge that she was still in 
the land of the living instead of that “land o’ the leal” of which 
she half believed herself a denizen at first, there was no agitation 
in the tone in which he said— 

“Thank God you're all right now, Mrs. Conway; don’t try to 
speak, Just lie quite still and quiet, and I'll bring you news of 
your husband in a minute.” 

“ He is saved from that awful sea?” she asked. And then she 
added in a whisper, “I should like to go and help him—to go 
and thank God with him for His great coodness i in preserving us.’ 

Marcus moved away quickly, and signed to one of the boatmen. 

“Stay by the lady; don’t let her move till I come back. It 
would hurt her and shock her too much to see her husband as he 
is now,” he whispered. And then he went to the further aid of 
the man whose life he had saved. 

For Mr. Conway was alive, though still perfectly insensible. 
In addition to the angry buffeting of the waves, he had received 
a nasty cut above the left temple. from the keel of the boat that 
had gone out to succour them, and his face was covered with 
blood and brine, and smeared by the muddy though kindly 
hands that had tended his wounds. Undoubtedly he was about 
as unattractive an object in his pallid, grimy unconsciousness as 
the eyes of woman could light upon. But it was not his appear- 
ance which made Marcus shrink from the thought of showing 
him (Mr. Conway) to Constance now. It was that, knowing her 
generous nature and kindly heart well as he did, he dreaded their 
being wrung by the knowledge being forced upon her abruptly 
that her husband was in a hopeless condition. Mysterious, 
miserable as the marriage had been, Constance was not one, he 
knew, to experience any sense, however secret, of relief at the 
prospect of its being disannulled by so sudden and sad a death. 
Whatever sins and offences Mr. Conway might have committed 
against either his wife or his ward, there was no room in their 
hearts now for any other feeling concerning him save sympathy 
for his physical suffering should he live, and fear that he was in 
mortal danger, which not even the most unceasing efforts on his 
behalf might avert. There was nothing unreasonable, unnatural, 
or morbid in Marcus’s manner of viewing the matter. The man 
had robbed him of the wife he wanted, and by so doing had laid 
waste the fairest portion of his life. But the man was ; but mere 
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man! And Marcus thrilled with a variety of emotions, among 
which human sympathy with the awfulness of the dread sum- 
mons, should it be given to the mere man now by his Creator, 
had a foremost place. The strongest impulse within Marcus 
Gwynn’s breast, in fact, was to do his best to prolong the life 
that barred his own road to happiness. 

The storm was soon over, and the angry waters settled down; 
and after a time a small steamer was engaged to take them all 
back to the mainland. But Mr. Conway remained insensible to 
the change, and to all the precautions that were taken to ensure 
his safe removal and well-being, and Constance was in too prostrate 
a condition herself to take the direction of affairs into her own 
hands. So it happened that Marcus had the charge of his lost 
love and her husband forced upon him by a series of fortuitous 
and commonplace circumstances, 

But when Mr. Conway was relegated to the care of a couple of 
doctors, and Mrs. Conway to that of the landlady of the hotel— 
when a telegram had been dispatched to Colonel Hillier, and in 
fact all that was to be done had been done—then Marcus had 
time to regret impatiently that these circumstances had arisen, 
and to wish with all his heart that any other than himself had 
helped to save the Conways from a watery grave. 

His first impulse had been to get away at once without seeing 
Mrs. Conway again. But after-reflection told him that there 
would be something both cowardly and churlish in such a pro- 
ceeding. Unpleasant as a meeting between them must of neces- 
sity be when they were not taken away from the contemplation 
of themselves by overpoweringly agitating and alarming circum- 
stances, it behoved him as a man to endure the meeting if she 
desired it. 

He no‘longer wanted to find out the cause of her fancied 
grievance against him. It was too late now for explanation to 
bring about the end that had once been all-in-all to him. In facet, 
as Conway’s wife, she would probably be a happier woman if she 
went on thinking ill of him (Marcus) than if it could all be clear 
light between them again. No! distinctly he had nothing to 
gain, nothing to hope, from an interview. Nevertheless, if she 
desired it, he was bound as a gentleman to accede to her wishes. 

And after a few hours, with mingled sensations of desire and 
dread, she did decide upon an interview between herself and the 
man she had loved so desperately that even the belief that he 
was a thief had not had the power to utterly eradicate that love. 

“T hope she won't hark back and try to explain,” Marcus 
thought, as he walked resolutely, but rather slowly, towards the 
room in which she was waiting for him. He had a vague feeling 
that he could bear it all much better by-and-bye if she behaved 
in a commonplace, every-day manner, just as a mere Mrs. Conway 
who had reason to be grateful to the man who had saved her 
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husband’s life should behave. At anyrate he would keep the 
fact of her merely being “ Mrs. Conway ” well before his mind’s 
eye the whole time, and would try to treat her as if their ac- 
quaintance had only commenced the day before, on the occasion 
of his fishing her husband out of the water. 

But his good resolutions nearly failed him when he found him- 
self in her presence, and saw how pitiably weak, nervous, and 
shattered she—the girl who had so recently been the embodiment 
of high spirits and health—had become. There was more than 
embarrassment in her manner of addressing him. She got up 
from her chair and came a step or two forward, her cheeks flush- 
ing and her hands extended. This she did, actuated by a vivid 
recollection of the love she had borne for him in the past, and of 
the gratitude she owed him for his gallant work of yesterday. 
Then she grew pale, paused suddenly, and let her hands fall down 
by her side. And this she did under the influence of the vivid 
remembrance she had of that plausible story of her husband 
which had branded Marcus Gwynn as a thief ! 

But that story could not be true. No; one piercing, searching 
glance into his honest eyes, and proudly, boldly held-up face 
convinced her in a flash that she had been .the victim of a cruel 
delusion, and that Marcus Gwynn was as innocent of the de- 
grading offence imputed to him as she was herself. Quickly in 


the wake of this conviction came the resolution to make him such . 


amends as she could, to reinstate him in her friendship at least 
and “ never, never, never to let him guess of what she had sus- 
pected him.” 

The relief she experienced as “the truth” that he, the man she 
had honoured with her love, was innocent was so intense, so 
enthralling, that she entirely forgot the man she had honoured 
with her hand, and so was saved the pang for the present of 
having to shift her suspicions from Marcus to Mr. Conway. It 
was quite enough for the moment to feel that Marcus Gwynn 
stood before her, holding his head up, and meeting her eyes 
unshrinkingly. It was relief unspeakable to feel a heaven-born 
consciousness that she was not called upon to despise him. 

So her next step was perplexing to the man whose most fervent 
current aspiration was that she would conduct herself as a com- 
monplace and conventional Mrs. Conway should, and leave the 
past alone. 

“Can you ever forgive me for that senseless letter?” she began, 
and her lips trembled alarmingly, and she had to blink away a 
few tears. Alarming symptoms these to the young man who had 
bound himself in honour not to allow his feeling to have fair play 
for a moment. 

“Pray don’t mention it, Mrs. Conway. I am the one who ought 
to apologise. I was an impertinent puppy to write as 1 did. 
You are less alarmed about your husband to-day, I trust. The 
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doctor has just told me that he hopes all danger is past, and that 
in a few hours Mr. Conway will be in a fair way of recovery.’ 

“ Anxious! Oh, yes; I should be shocked if he didn’t recover. 
I can’t say much about it yet, I have been so dreadfully frightened 
and unnerved. But I must say something to you. I may never 
see you again after to-day. I want you to forgive me for that 
letter, and to believe that it was written by a half-maddened irl 
under the influence of a miserable mistake ?” 

She caught her breath with alarming quickness, and her voice 
sank to a low whisper. It was very hard for Marcus to remember 
that she had a husband in the next room, and that she was “ only 
Mrs. Conway” now. Nevertheless, hard as the task was, he 
accomplished it, and the only response the signs of her un- 
eradicable interest in himself evoked from him was the gentler 
tone in which he said— 

“Pray don’t distress yourself—and me—by referring to anything 
that has taken place before—before yesterday, shall T say?” 

“T can’t be cold-blooded and cautious enough to obey you,” she 
interrupted hotly. “Putting everything else aside, I’ behaved 
with unpardonable folly and insolence to you even if you had 
been only a guest, nothing more, in my uncle’s house. | promised 
to come down and give you your cup of coffee the morning you 
left, and I didn’t doit. Don’t you wonder why ?” 

She rose up as she spoke, and came nearer to him. 

‘“T wore myself out in vainly conjecturing your reason at the 
time ; perhaps now I had better not know it.” 

His words fell upon her like a cold shower-bath, but they 
braced her, and recalled her to a full sense of what was most 
fitting for the present. 

“You are right, you had better not know it, and I had better 
not remember it. Now you shall go away carrying with you all 
the best gratitude that God has put into my heart, gratitude that 
sg find fuller and better expression than this, perhaps, some 

ay 

“Shan't I stay till your uncle comes? Let me, on the chance of 
being of use to you.’ 

“No, no; go away now, and feel that you left me a happier 
woman than ~ you found me. The heaviest load it’s ever had to 
bear has been taken from my heart.” 

“ What was the load ?” 

“Ah! if I told you that I should tell you what you declined to 
hear just now—the reason why I behaved as I did. And for me 
to tell and you to hear would be dangerous to us both, Mr. Gwynn, 
for we are but human and ‘ 

“T'd go to the Arctic regions and remain there all my life 
rather than hear anything that could endanger you,” he inter- 
rupted, and then he stood, ‘hat in hand, waiting for his dismissal. 
She passed him hurriedly and stood by the door, opened it, 
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turned half round toward him and said, as she toyed nervously 
with the handle,— 

“T am going to Mr. Conway now, there I shall stay while you’re 
here; we shan’t meet again; but just remember this, that rtothing, 
nothing will even make me regret that happy time we had 
together at Glade. I shall be glad of it all my life, I shall 
remember every minute of it all my life, and I shall be better 
for it all my life.” 

“Thank you,” he said gratefully, and then he stopped; for the 
difficulty of refnembering that she was “merely Mrs, Conway” 
now was increasing every moment. 

However, he had the courage of endurance, and this enabied 
him to remain within her reach should she need him, until her 
uncle arrived to take care of her, and aid her in removing the 
strained, shrivelled-up, battered-about form of her husband back 
to their own home ina London suburb. There for a long time 
of nerve and muscle racked anguish, Mr. Conway tried the skill 
of various doctors, and the tempers of several hospital nurses. 
At length he took the promised turn for the better (?) and began 
to loiter along the road of convalescence, and to try the patience 
of his wife. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
WICKED AND WEAK! 


Mrs. Salter went to Thorpe to see her future daughter-in-law with 
her ‘mind as strongly prejudiced against that young person as was 
the mind of Jacob’s mother against the presumably intriguing 
daughters of Heth. She left Thorpe with her prejudices 
strengthened, though she struggled against them as vigorously 
as it was possible for a just and discerning woman and a good 
mother to do. 

That the girl whom her son had selected to succeed her, his 
mother, in the honourable position of mistress of the Manor Farm 
was winningly fair in the face and altogether good to look upon, 
Mrs. Salter did not hesitate for a moment to admit. But she 
distrusted the studied grace of Laura’s movements, the smoothness 
of her speech, the laboured attention and care that had evidently 
been bestowed upon every detail of her dress which could 
heighten her charms! But above and beyond all these things she 
distrusted the diamond ring. 

The old lady had found it impossible to evade Laura’s greeting 
kiss, but she had responded to it very coolly. So coolly, indeed, 
that Laura at once prepared herself for that contest with his 
mother’s will, upon which she felt convinced she would sooner 
or later have to enter. But until the combat was forced upon 
her, or at least until she felt that it would be desirable to enter 
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upon it, she sheathed her sword in a velvet scabbard, and 
proceeded to attempt to disarm Mrs. Salter with honeyed. 
words. 

“This is more than kind of you to come so soon to tell me 

ou’ll have me for your daughter,” she began, and Mrs. Salter 
stiffened herself as she answered,— 

“Tt was my duty to please my son by coming to see the girl 
who is to be his wife, he tells me. And now that I see you it’s 
my duty to tell you that I hope I shall never again see you 
dressed in a way that is so unbecoming to one in our station in 
the morning ;” and as she spoke she laid her hand on that one of 
Laura’s on which the diamond flashed. 

“This ring is an heirloom,’ Miss Payne began steadily. “I 
have explained why I value it, and why I love to wear it, to your 
son.” And then she went on to repeat the little fiction she had 
invented concerning the ring and her mother, and old Mrs. Salter 
listened to her, and was silenced, though not convinced. 

“You'll find it in the way when you're making up the butter, 
and being handy with the rolling-pin or dusting-brush by-and- 
bye,” she said drily. Then because she had promised her son that 
she would do it she gave, sorely against her better judgment, an 
invitation to Laura to spend a week at the Manor Farm. 

“ At the end of that week we ought to know each other well, 
and I trust love each other, too,” Laura said, as timidly as she 
could constrain herself to speak, and Mrs. Salter replied grimly, — 

“Tve no doubt but that we shall find out several things about 
each other that we shan’t quite like; but it takes longer than a 
week for me to know any one ‘well,’ and longer still for any one 
to know me, as you'll find. I am no more given to sudden friend- 
ships than I am to holding with sudden loves; but I can promise 
you this, if you make my son as good a wife as he deserves, you 
shall have no reason to complain of me as either a friend or your 
mother-in-law.” 

“T won't be unreasonable and expect too much of you,” Laura 
said calmly, and after this it was rather a relief to both of them 
when Mrs. Sackville and Olivia came in, and harmonised the 
meeting. 

Before Mrs. Salter left it was arranged that Laura should go to 
the Manor Farm on the following day for a week. She was 
eloquent in her expressions of anticipated delight ; but Charlie’s 
mother went home with a strong feeling of disapprobation of the 
er alliance, expressed in her face and established in her 

eart. 
_ “That ring never came from her mother, and there’s no truth 
in her. But it’s no use my speaking to him now! all I can hope 
is that my boy’s eyes may be opened while she’s with us.” 

“Mrs. Salter is a woman of sterling worth. What a happy, 
peaceful life you will have at the Manor Farm,” Mrs. Sackville 
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said warmly to Laura; and the latter subdued the inclination she 
had to make a derisive grimace by a strong effort. 

“She is very narrow, she is quite vexed that I should wear this 
ring,” she said, sorrowfully ; aud Mrs. Sackville, looking at the 
ring for the first time, opened her eyes in surprise. 

Mr, Salter has been ver y extravagant,” she remarked. 

“Ah! but you see a man only gets engaged to his first love 
once in his life; he assures me I am his first love,” Laura 
answered gaily ; but all the time she was regretting that she had 
not made the ring “an heir-loom from her mother” to Olivia at 
breakfast, in which case the same story would have done for 
Mrs. Sackville now. 

“ As itis, if Mrs. Sackville and Mrs. Salter should ever compare 
notes about it, I shall be in a hole,” she thought, and she almost 
resolved to leave off wearing the brilliant temptation till such 
time as she was no longer “the most prominent figure on the 
canvas of this social life around her. Almost resolved! but as 
she did not know that there was danger as well as difficulty 
involved in the possession of that ring, she did not “quite” do 
so. Accordingly it remained upon her finger, and Charlie Salter 
tried not to revolt at the sight of it. 

When Marcus Gwynn attained his majority, Mr. Conway was 
still too ill and shattered in mind and body to be able to give an 
account of hisstewardship. Accordingly a thorough investigation 
into the affairs of The House was deferred, and Marcus entered 
upon the management of his own share of the business without 
knowing precisely how he stood. 

However, he speedily cleared the financial atmosphere of doubt, 
and then made the disagreeable discovery that the balance at his 
bankers was but a small one, and that cheques had been drawn 
avowedly on his behalf by his guardian for many thousand 
pounds, of which he had never had the handling of a shilling. 
To add to the bitterness of this discovery, he could never forget 
for a moment that this guardian was now the husband of the 
woman who was still the dearest being on earth to him (Marcus). 
Nor could he escape from the recollection of the further fact that 
the husband’s published dishonour would be the wife’s disgrace in 
the eyes of the world. Could he bring this about? Could stern 
justice demand that he should bring the offender to book, and help 
Mr. Conway’s sin to find him out? A thousand times “ No” he 
told himself, as the picture of Constance’s dear head, bowed in 
bitter, undeserved shame, presented itself vividly before his 
mental vision. 

But though he chivalrously made up his mind to forego his 
just revenge, and endure his losses passively for her sake, he also 
sensibly made up his mind to cut himself adrift entirely from all 
communication with the Conways in the future. He loved the 
wife too well, and (now) hated the husband too heartily for there 
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to be safety for any one of the three if they revolved in the same 
orbit. He felt that it was needful for the preservation of all that 
was highest and best within him, that he should put some 
engrossing interest, some exacting barrier between himself and 
thoughts of Connie. 

Work! work! work! This was the form in which the 
engrossing interest and exacting barrier first shaped itself out 
before him. The work of his business house—of that drapery 
emporium of which he had spoken with such proud humility to 
Bella Hillier and Constance in those dear bygone days at Glade 
would get on quite as well without as with his personal super- 
vision, now that he had given it a fair trial. But there was 
other work that he had neglected of late, which would gratefully 
repay him a hundred-fold directly he returned to it with heart 
and force! And this was his art-work,—the painting which 
he determined now to make his profession, and to labour at 
unceasingly as if his daily bread depended on it! 

Hidden away behind his avowed designs of making his art-life 
a shield and buckler against retrospective eregrets, or moody 
meditations concerning the past and Mrs. Conway, another 
impulse stirred him into striving to make himself famous by his 
pencil and brush. Mrs. Conway would surely see his works, 
should they become public. And it would be good to show her 
in them that she had not been mistaken in her estimate of him; 
good to make plain to her in an honourable open way that still 
would have the magic spell of secret understanding and appeal 
about it, that he was worthy of the regard she had felt for him; 
and, though that regard might no longer be shown to him, that he 
was not weakly deteriorating because of its withdrawal. 

He dared not trust himself to put the sketch he had made of 
Constance leaning on the wayside cross in the silvery light of the 
moon, on a big canvas, and paint it as he had felt and seen it. 
To do that would be to let his thoughts dwell upon her too 
intensely, and too glorifyingly. So he “put the sketch away till 
age should have withered her, and custom tamed himself down to 
indifference to her infinite var lety. 

But before he could lay down the lines for the future in a 
detinite direction, it was necessary that he should go home. 

Go home and face his mother with the intelligence which he 
knew would be so disappointing to her affectionate, unselfish 
heart, that her regency would be undisturbed. Go home and 
try the soothing power that Olivia’s sisterly affection held for 
him. 

He experienced a sense of relief directly he found himself in 
in the home atmosphere, and without searching deeply into the 
cause, he attributed it to Laura Payne's absence. Her curiosity 
or sy mpathy would have been equally distasteful to him at this 
juncture, and any allusion made to Mrs. Conway would have been 
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specially unbearable. But in reality, though he told himself that 
the lessened sting of disappointed hopes and baffled love was 
owing to Laura’s absence, it was Olivia’s presence that wrought 
the soothing spell and exercised the healing power. The girl had 
so entirely uprooted all idea of ever winning him for her lover, 
and had at the same time so cultivated and nourished her own 
love for him, that she played the réle of comforter and comrade 
by “heart.” And presently her self-abnegation was rewarded 
by Marcus’s relinquishment of his plan of self-exilement, and, 
further, by his telling her the “whole story” (as far as he knew 
it himself) of his own failure and Conway’s triumph. 

Once more when this state of things set in did Mrs. Sackville 
permit herself the indulgence of those hopes and anticipations 
which had been rudely destroyed by her son’s “infatuation,” as 
she termed it, for Constance Brymer. Once more she rejoiced in 
the probability of a union between the son who was so dear to her 
and her brother’s daughter. 

It has just been stated that Miss Payne’s absence was believed 
by Marcus to be an important factor in his present condition of 
peaceful satisfaction. And it must now be explained why she 
was away from Thorpe, though she was neither a guest at, nor 
the mistress of, the Manor Farm. 

After that week’s visit to old Mrs. Salter, during the con- 
tinuance of which she (Laura) had walked most circumspectly, 
she had suddenly become restless and unsettled, and had pleaded, 
in explanation of this change of demeanour, an earnest and 
irrepressible desire to go back to Plymouth to see some of her 
relations before she took upon herself those engrossing matronly 
duties which would virtually separate her from them for all time. 
The feeling itself was so laudable, and her manner of expressing 


it so prettily pathetic, that Charles Salter felt that it would be — 


gross churlishness on his part to oppose her inclination, or raise 
obstacles in the way of her gratifying it. Moreover, Mrs. Sackville, 
touched by the gracefully pretty, well-mannered young woman’s 
frank acknowledgment that her “friends were low down in the 
world now, so low down that she could never ask them to the 
Manor Farm to disgrace old Mrs. Salter and Charlie,” was on 
Laura’s side in the matter. So, though old Mrs. Salter shook her 
head disapprovingly, and gave vent to the opinion that “the 
friends who might disgrace the Manor Farm were better left 
unvisited by the future mistress of it,” Laura went. The real reason 
for her going was, as may readily be suspected, very far away from 
the avowed one. That week at the Manor Farm had shown the 
ignorant, passionate, beautiful, luxury and pleasure-loving creature, 
that there would be no freedom, no scope, no life for her at the 
Manor Farm. She foresaw that she would be deprived of all 
amusement save the one of adorning her pretty person, and even 
that would be a circumscribed and tame one when no one but her 
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own husband and the plough-boys and cow-boys would witness 
the result. 

Laura Payne had endured the monotony of Thorpe with 
outward patience for two reasons. The first was, that she had 
not the wherewithal to keep her, even in penury, if she left it. 
The second was, that until he had actually repulsed her she had 
nursed the hope of trapping Marcus Gwynn into marrying her. But 
now there was no possibility of an ambitious future being realised. 
However placidlyshe put up with the monotony of the Manor Farm, 
she hated its daily routine of common-place duties which, how- 
ever admirably performed, would leave her in precisely the same 
unimportant place at the end of the year as at its commencement 
She revolted from the simple, honest, straightforward, clear- 
minded people who lived it contentedly. She had wallowed too 
long in the mud of low “ pleasure” and excitement for the peace 
and beauty, the safety and wholesomeness of the career she was 
about to enter upon to have any charms for her. The glare of 
gas in either street or theatre shone with a more attractive light 
for her than either the beams of summer sun or silvery moon that 
fell on cornfields, broad meadow lands, and gardens running over 
with fruit and flowers. She had not a single resource within her- 
self to fall back upon in hours of dulness—and her days would be 
made up of such hours she felt. She could not write a line without 
the aid of a dictionary. She had never read a book more than 
half through in her life, not even that “kitchen-literature ” which 
deals exclusively with the loves of dukes and dairymaids, of 
marquises and maidens fair who emerge from workhouses and 
gutters to be immediately elevated to the peerage. She did not 
know a note of music. She could sing, but only by ear, in an 
untrained way that she knew betrayed her lack of all culture, 
and that, therefore, she was too clever ever to attempt before 
people. She loathed all kinds of work, more especially all such 
work as soiled her hands, or necessitated her getting up early in 
the morning. It must be admitted that she deserved them ; but 
it is also true that the pains and weariness she endured during 
her visit to her future mother-in-law and husband were almost 
purgatorial. She had falsely professed a rapturous regard for 
the duties and labours of the mistress of a farm house, and both 
Mrs. Salter and Charlie took her at her word, and gave her every 
opportunity of performing the duties of the situation she was 
destined to fill. It was winter now; but they called her up at 
five o'clock in order that she might be down to make the butter 
at six. Bread-baking day seemed to recur constantly. Fowls 
to draw and pluck were put into her unwilling hands. She was 
taught how to dissect a pig, in order that she might teach 
possibly ignorant servants by-and-bye. She was put to darn 
tine linen table cloths and Charlie’s socks. She was inducted 
into the mysteries of room cleaning on the good old thorough 
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system, which ordains that whether scrupulously fresh and 
undefiled already or not, every hole and corner of so many 
rooms shall be scrubbed and dusted and re-arranged each week. 
She was put to dust the inexpressibly precious old family china 
that filled several large cupboards, and was never used, but that 
still had an indisputable claim to be kept clean. The keys of 
the hen-houses were put into her hands, and she was compelled 
to go out and run the gauntlet of frousiness and fleas while 
she collected the eggs. Being what she was, it was a small 
wonder that at the end of a week she had come to the conclu- 
sion that “Charlie was not worth it,’ and that she “must get 
out of it some way or other.” 

But all the time he was enchanted with her “aptitude” for 
all matters that concerned his calling, and (in spite of the odious 
diamond ring) more in love with her than ever. 

In spite of her affectionate desire to see her mother’s kith 
and kin, Plymouth saw her not. London life—of a certain sort 
—engulphed her like a whirlpool. The enforced restraint which 
circumstances had compelled her to exercise over herself at 
Thorpe, was succeeded by a reckless abandon that made her 
regardless of consequences, while the money which the pawning 


of her diamond ring produced lasted. When that was exhausted, | 


she applied to the donor of that ring for more. And this brings 


the story of these people's lives up to the period of Mr. Conway’s. 


partial restoration to health and work. 

While Laura was revelling in the slums of unworthy diversions 
and dishonourable pleasures, Charles Salter was wasting his man- 
hood in despair, both at having lost her and being unable to 
force people to believe charitable things of her. He had a hard 
fight for it all round, and the one he had to battle with most 
fiercely was—himself. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A STRAIN AT MOUNT HAWK. 


THINGS were going badly at Mount Hawk. Butchers and bakers, 
dressmakers and milliners, wine merchants, and a hundred other 
purveyors of the necessaries of life were imperative in their 
demands for the money which Lord Mount Hawk could not screw 
out of his tenantry either by kindness or coercion. The whole 
situation was highly disagreeable to Lady Mount Hawk and her 
daughters; but these latter would have endured it with more 
equanimity if their father had not in proportion as his creditors 
grew impatient with him grown impatient with his girls for not 
marrying. . 
“What are your daughters about, my lady?” he would inquire 
of his brow-beaten, helpless wife, with almost ferocious sarcasm. 
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“They have good blood and breeding, and yet they fail to succeed 
as their mother succeeded before them. Am I to maintain them 
all their lives? Can’t they persuade any rich fool to marry one 
of them ?” 

“They are never given a fair chance, Mount Hawk,” she would 
expostulate feebly. On which Lord Mount Hawk would snar] 
and swear and ask her, “ What she called Olivia’s visit to her 
Aunt Helena’s ?” 

“A glorious chance, Lady Mount Hawk, if the girl only had 
the wit and wisdom to avail herself of it. Marcus Gwynn is a 
good lad and a gentleman! thanks to my brother the boy bears 
our name, and thanks to his father the boy has plenty of money 
wherewith to keep up the name. It’s come to this, let me tell 
you, that the Honourable Olivia Gwynn may do a thousand times 
worse than marry her cousin, the draper’s son.” 

“Livy can’t ask him to marry her, Mount Hawk.” 

“Really now. Can’t she ?” he answered mimicking her accents ; 
“then she had better come home and try this country. I['ll give 
the girl a chance. We'll give a ball, fill the house 

Lady Mount Hawk held up her hands in horror and deprecation. 

“Give a ball when we can’t pay for the band the people would 
dance to, or for the supper they would eat. Are you mad, Mount 
Hawk ?” 

“Not at all, only desperate. The man who has bought the 
old demesne of the Geraldines wants to get into owr sphere, 
and he can only do it through a wife. He shall be asked tothe 
ball, and take his chance with Olivia or Cosy.” 

The mother shuddered. 

“Who and what is this man?” she asked. 

“His name doesn’t signify; it’s Hubbard, I believe, but he’s 
confidently reputed to have made a fortune of a million by a 
‘liver pill’ or a ‘corn plaster, or both. He's a splendid 
employer; he won't be shot just yet, for he’s remitted three years’ 
rent on his estates, and knocked off 20 per cent. on the rents 
of the future. But he'll be popped at from behind a hedge in 
time, when he can give them nothing more and is tired of build- 
ing model cottages, that they rapidly turn into pig-sties. I want 
to be civil to him, and you and your grls must follow my lead. 
So Olivia had better come home at once. She’s more tractable 
than Cosy.” 

“What is this man to you?” Lady Mount Hawk asked 
peevishly ; but the next moment peevishness vanished, and her 
heart sank down to dismal depths as her husband answered,— 

“A man who will discharge my liabilities, set me on my legs 
again, exorcise the demon Bailiff’ from my house and mind 
provided he can marry the daughter of Lord Mount Hawk, 
of Mount Hawk Castle. There, you have got at the root, 
of the interest I take in him. See that your daughters and 
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yourself cultivate the possibilities that may spring from that 


root.”’ 

She dared not disobey him, and she dared not discuss the pro- 
bable consequences of either her obedience or disobedience with 
Cosy. There was no knowing how Cosy might take it. The 
girl was equally capable of defying her father and destroying 


_ Mr. Hubbard’s pretensions to an alliance with their noble family 


at one blow, or of marrying the latter gentleman the following 
week. The only thing, indeed, that was consistent about Cosy 
was her capriciousness. Lady Mount Hawk knew that she could 
find comfort in, and take counsel of, her eldest daughter only. 

But again, supposing Olivia's affections to be so irrevocably 
settled upon her cousin Marcus, that even her gentle spirit would 
rise in revolt at the idea of purchasing the re-habilitation of the 
fortunes of Mount Hawk at so heavy and degrading a price. 
What then? Lady Mount Hawk’s soul quailed within her as 
she contemplated the family feuds that would convulse their 
poverty-stricken midst. She grew seriously ill from the tension 
to which her nerves and heart and brain were subjected. And so 
presently Cosy, feeling that she could not keep all the domestic 
details in her strong young grasp, and nurse her mother at the 
same time, telegraphed to Olivia to come home without an hour’s 
delay. 

She did this, not from any selfish desire to evade a portion of 
the burden of extra labour laid upon herself, but from a really 
generous disinclination to let her elder sister slide away into the 
limbo of “unimportance” in the family. Cosy had gathered 
from‘friendly gossip, and from her mother’s spasmodic partially 
suppressed, partially confidential hints, that Mr. Hubbard, the 
new millionaire owner of the Darglery estates was to be had by 
any acquiescent young lady of sufficiently aristocratic birth and 
position to lift him into the ranks of the upper ten by allying 
herself with him. Cosy had also gathered that the pecuniary 
rewards to such an acquiescent and aristocratic girl would be— 
the worldly salvation of her father’s impecunious house, at the 
lavish hands of a man who (irrespective of his wealth) might 
more fittingly have mated with their local grocer’s daughter. 
Nevertheless, after having looked all these facts well in the face, 
Cosy came to the practical conclusion that the pill was one which 
one or other of Lord Mount Hawk’s daughters was in honour 
bound to swallow without making a wry face about it. Olivia 
was the elder, and should have the first chance of trying the 
alleviating efforts of “gold galore” on a disappointed and morti- 
fied spirit! Accordingly she telegraphed to Olivia, and then told 
her father and mother what she had done. 

She was a brave, as well as a sagacious and capricious girl, 
this second daughter of Lord Mount Hawk’s; and so when her 
father snarled at her for “ wasting her pocket-money in sending 
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telegrams when a letter would have done just as well,” she gave 
him her reasons for having been guilty of the extravagance 
fearlessly. 

“A telegram will be shown to Aunt Helena and Marcus. 
Livy’s so timid that she would have kept a letter to herself ; 
but they'll see the telegram, and see that she’s sent for and 
really wanted at home.” 

“ And you think their knowledge of that fact will repay you 
for your telegram ?” 

“T do, papa. I think Aunt Helena will be so sorry that Livy 
has to come back to the—to the strain here, that she'll work 
on Marcus to speak out at once if he’s ever going to speak at 
all; and if he’s never going to speak, why, then Livy had better 
come home at once and settle Mr. Hubbard.” 

The girl lifted her dark-lashed blue eyes to her father’s face 
when she said this, and he asked uneasily,— 

“What do you know about Mr. Hubbard ?” 

“Not much; but you mean us to know more of of him, don’t 

ou?” 
™ Your mother has been chattering,’ he said angrily. 

“Ah! no, papa. My mother is too broken-hearted at the way 
things are going in our poor house to trouble herself to speak 
of our rich neighbour. But she tells me that when she is well 
again we are to have a ball here, and that Livy and I must do 
our best to please you by trying to please Mr. Hubbard! I 
know what that means, so I’ve sent for Livy. If she fails to 
please him and you, rl try what I can do.” 

“Qn my word, you are a nice out-spoken young lady, Miss 
Cosy!” 

“Tam when it suits me, papa; but I can also hold my tongue 
to some purpose, and I'll promise that I won't say yes to Mr. 
Hubbard till he makes good terms for my family ; I always play 
fair, so [ won’t rest till Livy’s had the first chance with him. 
But she'll fail; and then I shall play to win, and the more 
difficult the game is the better I shall like it.” 

“Ah! you haven’t seen the man yet,” her father said, with 
rather a grim smile. 

“But I’ve seen Darglery,” she said, with a little toss of her 
pretty vivacious head, “and I’ve seen something too of what 
comes of marrying a handsome fascinating gentleman, who lets 
his house go to decay and his daughters go badly dressed because 
oh papa, papa! I was a little beast to say that, but I didn't 
mean it as an offence, it’s only that I’m so sorry for you and my 
mother, that I want you to feel I understand it all, and will help 
you if I can; and if I have to play the game I'll win Darglery, 
and then good- -bye to worry and distress here if money can 
cure it.” 

Lord Mount Hawk turned away. He did not like his daring 
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daughter to see how deeply all that was affectionate and wicked, 
desperate and self-sacrificing, in her bold speech affected him. 
So he turned away without a word, and Cosy jumped to the 
hasty conclusion that her father was hypocritically pretending 
to feel shocked at the sentiments which would actuate the very 
line of conduct he desired her to pursue. 

“Papa's but a sham after all,” she thought; “if there’s a bit - 
that’s real about Mr. Hubbard, Ill respect it, if Livy turns him i 
over to me.” 
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TIME’S FOOTSTEPS FOR THE MONTH. 





THE same newspapers that brought us the gravest news from 
Bulgaria, informed us that Lord Salisbury had left London for 
the Chalet Cecil, near Dieppe. No doubt the Foreign Secretary 
can read and write despatches just as well at Dieppe as in 
Downing Street, perhaps better. But still it does not look well, 
the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary leaving London in the 
midst of a European crisis, and some loss of time must be 
occasioned by the sending of messengers to and fro. In a crisis 
the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary ought to be in the 
capital; and we are in the middle of an acute crisis in European 
politics. Prince Ferdinand has established himself in Sofia, and 
has formed a Ministry under M. Stambouloff, who is opposed by 
two parties, the Loyalist Radicals under M. Radoslavoff, and the 
Russophils, under MM. Zankoff and Karaveloff. M. Stambouloff 
wishes to make certain changes in the Constitution, to which 
M. Radoslavoff (who is a Conservative Radical as regards con- 
stitutional reform) is opposed; but he is thoroughly loyal to the 
Prince, for whose election he voted, and to the people, and is all 
for Bulgaria for the Bulgarians. MM. Zankoff and Karaveloff 
believe that Bulgaria’s salvation is only to be obtained through 
Russia, though their enemies say their love of Russia is assumed 
“to gain some private end,” and that they wish to use the Czar 
to gain power, with the intention of afterwards rebelling against 
him. Russia persists in declaring Prince Ferdinand’s election 
illegal, and proposed to send General Ernroth on the same errand 
as General Kaulbars, nominally as Commissioner, in reality to 
hold the country for Russia, until the Czar has made up his mind 
what candidate to put on the throne. But the Czar can get no 
other European power to look with enthusiasm or even toleration 
on the Ernroth mission, while the Bulgarians swear they will 
treat the second general as they did the first, that is—very badly. 
Prince Bismarck has not yet made up his mind whether it is 
worth his while to break with Austria in order to prevent a 
Franco-Russian alliance, or whether he will stick to Austria and 
Italy. Russia obviously prefers Germany to France as an ally, but 
is irritated by Prince Bismarck’s reticence, as is Austria, while the 
sublime but unhappy Porte is in a perfectly frantic condition of 
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perplexity. France shows a very nasty temper towards England 
about Egypt, and would no doubt have little hesitation in con- 
cluding a Russian alliance which would, sooner or later, force 
England into the arena. Such is the excited and complicated 
game which Lord Salisbury is engaged in playing at the Chalet’ 
Cecil, near Dieppe; and one can’t help feeling sorry that so good 
a player should hold so poor a hand as the Prime Minister of 
England must, considering the present unstable condition of 
parties, hold in any European game. In the meanwhile the 
Prince is strengthening his position every day. All that the 
Bulgarians want is a peg on which to hang the loyalty and- 
enthusiasm of a young and sanguine people. Whether their peg 
is called Alexander or Ferdinand makes very little difference. 
The state of siege was raised the other day, and directions given 
for another general election to choose an ordinary Sobranje. 
There was a demonstration in the garden of the palace: the 
Prince unfortunately was out walking, and the mob relieved its 
feelings by breaking the windows of M. Karaveloff and other 
traitors. The crowd returned to the royal gardens; the Prince 
appeared upon a balcony, and said, ‘‘ Love me; be patriots; God 
bless Bulgaria!’’ and the patriots dispersed in delight. It is 
quite plain that Prince Ferdinand has driven his carriage com- 
pletely through the Treaty of Berlin; but it is equally clear that 
anybody who seeks to displace Ferdinand will have to count with 
the Bulgarian people. Will any of the Signatory Powers pre- 
cipitate a war for the sanctity of treaties ? 

The practice of inoculation, which is associated with the name 
of Pasteur, may be said to have received its coup de gréce in this 
country by the poisoning of an Irish peer. Lord Doneraile and 
his coachman were bitten by a tame fox on New Year’s Day, and 
were both inoculated under Pasteur’s treatment. For six months 
both patients enjoyed their ordinary health; but in September 
Lord Doneraile died of hydrophobia. The coachman, who is a 
much younger man than his master, is still in his ordinary 
health, and no doubt it is wrong to condemn the system without 
entering into Lord Doneraile’s general condition of health. But 
the public does not stop to make these inquiries; it is struck by 
the fact that Lord Doneraile submitted himself to the Pasteur 
treatment, and that he died. After this it is not likely that the 
French scientist’s system will become popular in this country. 

For the third time our chronicle of the month must register a 
fatal fire, and one more awful in its results than either the 
catastrophe at the Opera Comique in Paris or the destruction of 
Mr. Whiteley’s premises. On Monday night, the 5th of Sep- 
tember, in the middle of a scene in. Romany Rye at the 
Theatre Royal, Exeter, the drop scene suddenly fell, nearly 
striking the actor who was speaking. The audience tittered; the 
conductor of the orchestra said, ‘ Something’s up,” and tried to 
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begin a piece of music; the drop bulged forward with a great 
puff; a few sparks were seen, and in three or four minutes the 
theatre was a blazing furnace. The occupants of the stalls and 
dress circle escaped, ‘and a few people in the pit were crushed to 
death at the door. It was the unfortunate occupants of the 
gallery and the upper circle who were grilled to death in this 
horrible man-trap. About one hundred and thirty people were 
burnt to death, and the fatality was due to the usual causes. 
There was but one exit from the gallery, and that at the bottom 
of a long staircase, not spiral, indeed, but with so many landings 
and turnings at right angles as to be quite as dangerous as a 
spiral staircase. Then a pillar and a box oftice were planted in 
the middle of the staircase, in order to facilitate the check-taker’s 
business, the most important in the eyes of the theatrical manager. 
As the Exeter Theatre was a new one, having only been opened 
in the previous autumn, and as its predecessor 1 met with a similar 
fate, some curiosity was felt as to the circumstances under which 
it was licensed by the borough justices, and accordingly the 
greatest public interest centred on the coroner’s inquest on the 
bodies of the victims at the Exeter Guildhall. Captain Shaw 
was present to represent the Government; and the coroner, in 
opening the proceedings, said that the bodies of the unfortunate 
persons who had lost their lives in the theatre having been, as 
far as possible, identified, he proposed to inquire how and by what 
means the fire originated. He expressed his pleasure that 
the Home Secretary had assented to his application that the 
Government should be represented, and that Captain Shaw had 
consented to assist him in ascertaining the origin and spread of 
the fire, and whether its fatal effects were to be ascribed to 
accident, or were due to any negligence or defects of construction. 
Photographs of the ruins were put in for the assistance of the 
jury, and then evidence was given of the application for ‘the 
license. The coroner asked what steps were taken by the licensing 
authority before the granting of the license. Mr. T. T. Pengelley, 
Clerk to the Justices, said that before the application for a license 
was made, the owners of the theatre deposited plans with the 
Town Council as the Urban Sanitary Authority, which were now 
in the possession of that body. The plans were Inspected by the 
justices, assisted by the town surveyor, on the 28th of October, 
1885, and subsequently the theatre was licensed on the 12th of 
October, 1886. The plans were amended at the instigation of 
the justices, who intimated that if the building was erected in 
accordance with those amended plans, they would be prepared to 
grant the license. When the application for the license came 
before the magistrates, there was some question as to the insuffi- 
ciency of the lavatory accommodation in the gallery, and in 
order to satisfy themselves by ocular inspection, the magistrates 
adjourned to visit the theatre, after which, upon the architect's 
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agreeing to have the defect remedied, the license was granted. 
There was no minute entered of these instructions, the town 
clerk said, nor whether they were acted upon, but the license 
was granted upon the understanding that the architect would 
carry them out. Subsequently, under cross-examination by the 
coroner, the witness said that there was one suggestion of alte- 
ration of such a character that the architect said he could not 
mark it on the plan without further consideration. The coroner: 
“What was it?” Mr. Pengelley: “Some further provision for 
the gallery as regards means of exit.’’ At the top of the gallery 
steps was a window which the justices suggested should be made 
into a doorway. The suggestion had not been carried out. Bein 

further pressed in cross-examination, the justices’ clerk said that 
when the license was granted the architect admitted that the 
staircase afforded inadequate means of escape from the gallery, 
but persuaded the justices that there was a second means of exit 
over the barrier that divided the upper circle. The attention of 
the architect was not called to the post being in the gallery 
stairs, because it did not then exist. If the magistrates had seen 
the ticket-box and post in the stairs, they would not have per- 
mitted it to remain; the pillar in the staircase was not there when 
the theatre was visited by the justices. Mr. H. Lloyd, chairman 
of the first meeting of magistrates on the subject of the theatre, 
in his evidence, said that Mr. Phipps’ plans met with a deal of 
consideration, and exception was taken to there being only one 
means of exit from the gallery. With regard to the additional exit 
to the gallery there was a very long discussion; and Mr. Phipps, 
the architect, stated that inasmuch as the provision of additional 
exits would require structural alterations, he must take time to 
consider the matter. A suggestion was made by one of the 
magistrates that an additional exit should be made from the gallery 
into Donybrook Street. The remark in reply—he was not prepared 
to swear who made it—was that the rent of the shop would 
thereby be lost. Upon the understanding that the double exit 
would be provided for the gallery, it was generally understood that 
the plans were to be approved. Somebody remarked that it seemed 
strange the magistrates did not insist upon their suggestions 
being regarded ;and Mr. Lloyd said no doubt they should have 
been, but that it was only then discovered that they had not been. 
From this evidence it appears that the plans first came before the 
justices in October 1885, exactly a year before the granting of the 
license upon the completion of the fabric ; that there was con- 
siderable discussion of the plans, especially of the means of exit 
from the gallery; that the architect promised to consider the 
point, and took away his plans for the purpose of making altera- 
tions on them ; that the justices visited the theatre ; that their 
suggestions were not carried out; and that finally, in October 
1886, the license was granted in the teeth of the architect’s 
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admission (according to the evidence of the Town Clerk), that 
the staircase afforded inadequate means of escape from the gallery. 
Mr. Phipps “ persuaded the justices that there was a second means 
of exit over the barrier that divided the upper circle.” It also 
appears that after the granting of the license, a pillar and ticket- 
office were erected in the middle of the stairs, without the know- 

ledge of the magistrates, presumably by the proprietor of the 
theatre. That the magistrates were supine in not seeing that their 
suggestions were carr ried out before granting the lic ense, can 
hardly be denied ; but, unless the evidence of the Clerk and Mr. 
Lloyd be rebutted, what will the public think of Mr. Phipps, the 
architect, who, admitting the inadequacy of the staircase, thought 
that “the gods ” could quite well make their escape by climbing 
over a partition in the upper circle, though not even a notice 
informing people of the fact was posted i in the gallery ? 

The long drought has had disastrous effects ‘for our sportsmen. 
In England there has been a practical failure of the root crop, 
and as there are no turnips, there is little or no covert for the 
partridges. The birds, in consequence, have been very wild; they 
see and hear their enemy coming from afar, and they get up very 
often at such a distance that none but the best shots have a chance 
of Iitting them. The complaints are loud and frequent that 
there is no getting at the birds. In Scotland, for the first time 
since 1826, ‘the crops have been off the ground, and consequently 
partridge shooting has begun by the First of September, a fort- 

night earlier than usual. 

The manifesto of the Comte de Paris to the Monarchists in 
France is a very remarkable document. It is a most elaborate 
attempt to make the north and south poles meet, and to reconcile 
universal suffrage with a legitimate king, who is not only to reign, 
but govern. It casts its net very wide, and catches all those 
who from any cause are discontented with the Republic. If the 
Republic had only been a good administrative machine, if it had 
secured economy in finance, material prosperity, or military elory, 
probably a good many Frenchmen would have forgotten or for- 
given its assault upon religion, and its banishment of the princes. 
But the position of France in Europe was notoriously never lower; 
its expenditure was never higher, even under the Empire ; and its 
pauperism was never more menacing or more widely spread. The 
majestic periods, therefore, and rosy assurances of the Comte de 
Paris fall on willing ears. The Empire has more than once 
established itself on a Manifesto, and there is no reason why the 
Orleanists should not once more be called upon to reconstruct the 
constitution of France. The Comte de Paris takes care to warn 
the Reactionaries that the Restoration will not mean “a return 
to the past,’’ and he offers to France: 1. Universal Suffrage. 
2. Two co-ordinate chambers, between whom the King and his 
Ministers are to act as intermediaries, leaning now on the one, 
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now on the other, but subservient to neither. 3. Financial 
stability, by a fixed budget, subject to amendments (¢.e., new 
taxes) by agreement between the three powers in the State. If 
the amendments are rejected, the public service will go on as 
before. 4. Executive stability, by making the Ministry superior 
to the control of “a parliamentary accident,” d.e., a chance 
majority. 5. Military stability by a permanent Commander-in- 
Chief (7.¢c., a Royal Duke), above the fluctuations of politics. 
6. Religious toleration, by protecting all forms of faith. Stability, 
it will be seen, is the keynote of the programme, as the strongest 
contrast to all the shifting sands of the present system. But the 
first thing that strikes one about this paper constitution is that it 
would resolve itself into a triangular duel between the three 
powers of the State. The King and his Cabinet, the Senate, and 
the Chamber of Deputies are all theoretically equal. A struggle 
would therefore immediately commence for supremacy between 
the three, which would inevitably end in the victory of the King, 
who would be able to play off one against the other. Then again, 
a fixed budget, as part of the ordinary law, is contrary to all our 
ideas about the people’s representatives granting yearly supplies, 
and stating their grievances before doing so. It was pretty much 
a fixed budget that Charles 1. wanted, and to make such a pro- 
posal in the nineteenth century argues considerable courage, or 
most adorable innocence. Finally, to place the Government 
above the accidents of parliamentary combination is to destroy 
Ministerial responsibility. It is true that the Comte de Paris 
tells us that the Ministers are to be responsible to the three 
powers in the State. But no Minister can serve two masters, 
much less three; and if the Cabinet were not responsible to the 
Chamber of Deputies, they would become as much the instru- 
ments of the Court as were the King’s Friends in the last 
century. On the whole, it seems more than doubtful whether 
this elaborate essay upon government will ever pass from the 
study into the arena of practical politics. 

There was a terrible railway accident near Doncaster in which 
twenty-two people were killed on the spot, and sixty or seventy 
injured. It was during the great Doncaster meeting, the 16th of 
September, and a great many special excursion trains are of 
course put on by the Midland Company for the conveyance of 
people to the races. One of these special trains had pulled up at 
Hexthorpe ticket platform, just outside Doncaster, which is used 
when there is an extraordinary pressure of traffic, and the officials 
were taking the tickets from the excursionists. Everything was 
going as merrily as marriage bells, when suddenly a loud whistle | 
was heard in the rear of the stationary train. The officials looked 
back, and a few passengers looked out, and both saw an engine 
and train coming right upon them. ‘There was a horrified shout 
from the officials, a frantic effort on the part of a few to scramble 
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out of the windows, a vision of driver and stoker tugging franti- 
cally at their levers, and then the crash. The guard’s van 
(fortunately the guard was out, helping to take tickets) and two 
carriages were crunched like match-boxes, and their skeleton run 
at right angles to the third carriage. Curiously the other train 
was hardly injured at all. Of course the engine burst its boiler, 
and sent it right into the other train ; but no one was killed, and 
the driver and fireman were only slightly injured. The train that 
caused the collision was the ordinary express of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company, which runs from Liverpool 
to Hull through Doncaster, and does not in the ordinary course 
of things stop at Hexthorpe platform, but runs into Doncaster. 
The officials of the Midland say that the danger signals were 
against. all trains running into Doncaster past ” Hexthorpe, and 
that not only the semaphores but men with red flags were sta- 
tioned at intervals for the protection of the special trains. The 
driver of the Hull express said he saw no signals against him, 
and he had been in the service of the Company twenty years, and 
was considered one of their safest men. The line from Liverpool 
through Doncaster to Hull executes a very sharp curve just before 
the Hexthorpe platform; but it was agreed that between the 
danger signal, if seen, and Hexthorpe there was plenty of room 
to pull up. It was raining fast at the time, and it is just possible 
that the round glass window in the engine may have become so 
wet that the driver could not see the semaphore. 

Mr. Richard Quain, President of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
died on the 15th of September at his house in Cavendish Square 
at the age of eighty-seven. Mr. Quain is best known to the world 
by his book, Quain’s Anatomy, and by his brother, the late Mr. 
Justice Quain. 

During the past month the struggle between the Government 
and the National League has assumed, both in Parliament and 
in Ireland, a very serious aspect. The Ministry made up their 
minds to proclaim the National League under the Crimes Act as 
‘“‘a dangerous association,” and the “fact was notified in answer 
to questions in both Houses. Thereupon Mr. Gladstone moved 
to petition the Crown to rescind the proclamation upon the 
ground that no information had been laid before Parliament to 
warrant such a step, and a full-dress debate ensued. Mr. Glad- 
stone declared that the Government was suppressing legitimate 
combination ; Mr. Balfour quoted an enormous number of ‘extracts 
from Irish newspapers reporting the weekly meetings of the 
various branches of the National League, to show that it exercised 
a penetrating and universal tyranny over the daily lives of the 
Queen’s subjects ; Mr. Goschen was at great pains to establish 
the “ apostolical succession ’’ between the Land League, which 
Mr. Gladstone himself proclaimed, and the National Leag ue. 
Lord Hartington said Mr. Gladstone was endeavouring un- 
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constitutionally to veto an act of the Executive done upon its 
own responsibilty, and therefore he should support the Govern- 
ment, though he would rather they had not proclaimed the 
League, and he doubted whether the public opinion of this 
country would support their action; and upon a division, in 
which Mr. Chamberlain was not present, Mr. Gladstone’s 
motion was defeated by a majority of seventy-six, which, con- 
sidering the lateness of the season, and the consequent absence 
from town of a great many members, was very large. The next 
step was the prohibition by the Government of a meeting that 
was to be held at Ennis in County Clare on a Sunday, and at 
which Mr. Dillon, M.P., and the Hon. Philip Stanhope, M.P., 
were announced to speak. Clare is one of the most disturbed 
parts of Ireland ; Mr. W. O’Brien, M.P., had just been summoned 
to answer a charge under the Crimes Act of inciting people to 
resist the officers of the law; and under the circumstances the 
Government thought that such a meeting in such a neighbour- 
hood would lead to disturbances. Another meeting was held on 
the Sunday at another spot near the original place, at which 
Mr. Dillon and Mr. Stanhope made short speeches. But in the 
middle of Mr. Dillon’s address Colonel Turner appeared with a 
troop of the 13th Hussars, and the meeting melted away. On 
the Friday following this Sunday, September 9th, occurred a 
most unfortunate collision between the constabulary and the 
people, which the Radicals alluded to as the Mitchelstown 
Massacre, though only two persons were killed. A meeting of 
several thousands assembled in the market square of Mitchels- 
town, a small and remote town in Tipperary, when Mr. O’Brien 
ought to have appeared to answer his summons for incitement 
to obstruct the law. The “ Tipperary Boys” turned out in great 
force, and they most of them carried a Tipperary blackthorn, and 
the fringe of the mob was formed by ‘peasant cavalry,” 7.e., 
mounted farmers. At the top of the square was placed a 
waggonette, in which were Mr. Labouchere, M.P., Mr. Dillon, M.P., 
Mr. Brunner, M.P., and Mr. Condon, M.P. Before the speeches 
began, there appeared at the lower end of the square the 
Government reporter, a serjeant of police, to take notes of the 
speeches, escorted by about fifty of the Royal Irish Constabnlary. 
Everything of course turns upon what actually took place, and 
the facts are in dispute, the corouer’s inquest upon the dead men 
proceeding as this is written. But there can be no doubt that 
the reporter and his escort tried to force their way through the 
crowd to the waggonette, and it is alleged that Mr. Condon, M.P.., 
called out to the mob, “ Close up, and don’t let the police pass.”’ 
Whether this be true or not, the mob attacked the police fiercely 
with their sticks (“ switches’ as Mr. Parnell afterwards 
described them in the House of Commons), and the police drew 
and used their batons. Finally, the police were beaten back, 
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and fled to the barracks, pursued by the mob, who threw 
stones. According to one account, before the police reached 
the barracks, and to cover their retreat, one constable brought 
his rifle up, and fired on the crowd. But according to all 
accounts, when the police had got inside the barracks, and the 
door was shut, rifles appeared from the upper windows, several 
shots were fired, and two men were killed. It is at this point of 
the narrative that a discrepancy occurs between Mr. Balfour’s 
version, supplied to him by the police, and Mr. Dillon’s story. 
Mr. Balfour says that the mob pursued the police right up to the 
barracks’ door, the lower half of which, as well as many of the 
lower windows, were smashed by stones; in a word that the 
police fired in self-defence upon the attacking mob. Mr. Dillon, 
on the other hand, maintains that the mob never did pursue the 
police up to the barracks; that at the time the police fired, the 
space in front of the barracks was empty save for a few stragglers; 
and that, in fine, the police fired in vindictiveness. Of course 
this business was debated in Parliament. Sir William Harcourt 
had given notice of his intention to call attention to the procla- 
mation of the meeting at Ennis on the Sunday before, and though 
it was the 12th of September, the Government succeeded in 
bringing two hundred and twenty-eight men up to town. Sir 
William Harcourt had very little to say about the affair at 
Mitchelstown; his speech turned out to be a long essay upon the 
right of public meeting in England, which was scholastically 
interesting, but which was absolutely ignored in the debate that 
followed, “and centred upon Mitchelstown. But Sir William 
Harcourt was quite right in saying nothing about Mitchelstown. 
It is extremely improper and prejudicial to the interests of justice, 
that matters of evidence, which are coming before a court of law, 
should be debated in the House of Commons beforehand, because 
such a debate can only consist of assertion and counter-assertion, 
Mr. Labouchere for instance asserted, with carefully calculated 
hyberbole, that ‘the police were not only murderers, but liars;”’ 
while Mr. Arthur Balfour made a magnificent speech in answer 
to Sir William Harcourt’s history, and in justification of the 
police. In reality, the debate ought never to have been allowed, 
as the matter was still sub judice. 

On the 9th and 10th of August Mr. W. O’Brien, M.P., made 
speeches at Mitchelstown, in one of which the following words 
occurred, with reference to evictions: ‘‘ Remember this; there is 
nobody to oppose except a parcel of brokendown es 
and the base blood-suckers and hirelings that cling to them 
Fight it out with those ruffians like men to the last act.’ 
Mr. O’Brien was summoned under the Crimes Act to appear for 
those words: he took no notice of the summons ; he was, 
therefore, arrested by warrant, and is now in gaol. But his 
words bore bloody fruit. On Sunday, the 11th of September, 
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a band of moonlighters visited a man named Sexton, who lives 
near Ennis, and who had committed the crime of taking a boy- 
cotted farm, z.e., a farm from which a tenant has been “evicted. 
The moonlighters were presumably about to show Sexton how 
the League is the salvation of the people, by shooting him in the 
legs, or ‘administering some such playful rebuke, when the police 
appeared on the scene. Head-constable Whelehan remained 
outside, while his men went into the house. Upon their return, 
the police found Head-constable Whelehan with his skull smashed 
to fragments by some other moonlighters, who had escaped. 
Whelehan had ‘been twenty-two years in the force, and left a 
widow and five children. Whelehan was undoubtedly a hireling,”’ 
and the moonlighters “fought it out with him to the last act.” 
On Tuesday, the 13th of September, the Appropriation Bill 
was read a third time, and the house adjourned till Friday, the 
16th, when the Speaker and about a hundred members were 
summoned by black rod to hear the Queen’s speech read by the 
Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords. The Speaker again 
read the speech in the House of Commons, and Parliament 
stands prorogued to the 30th of November, when it will be again 
prorogued to February. 
A. 


A, B. 










































































Critical 


Notices. 








THE BEST BOOKS.* 


In writing and publishing this work 
Mr. Sonnenschein disclaims the in- 
tention of ‘‘ supplying a complete 
bibliography of modern British 
literature,” and modestly describes 
his book as ‘a contribution towards 
classified bibliography.” Neverthe- 
less the task he has set before him- 
self is a sufficiently arduous one, 
and, quite apart from our opinion 
of the amount of success which he 
has attained, we cannot but admire 
the enterprise and ability which he 
has shown in the attempt to supply 
what is an undoubted need of the 
present time. The difficulties which 
one who sets out to write a diction- 
ary of the “ best available [Eng- 
lish] books in every department of 
science, art, and literature” are 
enormous. SBesides the collection 
and verification of the materials, 
there remains the still harder task 
of their classification. On examina- 
tion this is seen to be nothing else 
than the task which so many 
philosophers have hitherto in vain 
attempted, namely, the logical co- 
ordination and classification of the 
activities of the human mind in 
relation to the world of experience. 
The author of this work has cer- 
tainly hit upon the only principle 
of classification that promises a 
clear and systematic arrangement. 
He takes man in his widest relations 
to the world as a whole, and begins 
with the literature of religion. He 


* “The Best Books.” A Reader's Guide 
to the best available books (about 25,000) 
in every department of science, art, and 
literature ; with the dates of the first 
and last editions, and the prices, sizes, 
and publisher’s name of each. A con- 
tribution towards classified bibliography. 


By WILLIAM SWAN SCNNENSCHEIN. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey 
& Co. 1887, 


then goes on to his narrower rela- 
tions to Society, his relations to 
Locality (or geography), to Time 
or history), to the Material World 
oo science). While the true prin- 
ciple of a bibliographical work is 
thus apprehended there seems to us 
some hesitancy and inconsistency 
in carrying it out. It is philosophy 
and not theology which is_ the 
scientia scientiarum, and _ should 
stand at the head of such an 
arrangement. Again, the “ Arts 
and Trades” appear as Class I. 
between ‘“ Science and Literature.” 
But surely there is something wholly 
arbitrary about this arrangement ? 
If we are right in our apprehension 
of the author’s principle of classi- 
fication, the arts and trades are an 
aspect of man’s social life, and ought 
to come as one of the subdivisions 
under Class D. (“Society”). And 
the same objection holds good of 
thesection Literatureand Philology, 
which ought to come before and 
not after the physical sciences. All 
these, however, are mere matters of 
readjustment and perhapsargument, 
and do not affect the soundness of 
the principle adopted ; they merely 
obscure it. In the matter of the 
selection of books in a particular 
department we should like to have 
been told in the preface the nature 
of the authorities which the writer 
has followed. However willing we 
may be to take his own authority 
in some fields, these at the best can 
only be one or two. The true 
bibliographer, like other truly scien- 
tific men, doubtless arrives at his 
conclusions by a subtle process of 
inference which he cannot himself 
trace or describe. Nevertheless the 
public at large will ask how are we 
to know that these are the best 
books? This defect is one which 
is necessarily inherent in the work 








of any one man, and can only be 
corrected by obtaining the judg- 
ment of “a syndicate of specialists” 
in each department, which Mr. 
Sonnenschein himself, in his pre- 
face, considers the only ideal way 
of attaining a really reliable guide. 
Perhaps when another edition of 
his book comes out, the author may 
be able to satisfy his readers on this 
head. Meantime we have ourselves 
tested several widely different de- 
partments, and have no hesitation 
in saying that the author, while he 
certainly does not err in excessive 
fulness of reference, has left little 
unmentioned that is worthy of 
notice. There will doubtless here 
and there be found serious omissions. 
Thus on turning over the first few 
pages relating to Bible History and 
Literature we find no allusion to 
Wellshausen’s “ History of Israel.’ 
Reference to this valuable work 
will only be discovered by one who 
turns to the section on secular 
History (article “Jews.”) Turn- 
ing over a few pages more, another 
defect of detail catches the critic’s 
eye. Under Class A. 1, § 21, 
Professor Jowett’s ‘“ Commentary 
on the Epistles” is mentioned with- 
out any indication that the volumes 
in question are out of print. The 
author seems to have followed no 
very rigid principle in this respect, 
for turning to another department, 
—Class F. 1, § 4 (“‘ History of Demo- 
cracy”’), we find that Mr. Freeman’s 
“ History of Federal Government ” 
is omitted, presumably because it 
is out of print.* 

Notwithstanding these defects we 
believe that this which may be 
called a pioneer work of a much 
needed kind has fallen into the 
hands of the right man, and that 
the book, even as it stands, will 
prove one of the most generally 
useful works that have recently 
been published. 


* [This book, however, will be found 
under the “ History of Greece (F.1V. 41) 
{ History of Greek Institutions. The 
omission of it under the “History of 
Democracy” is, however, an error, as it 
should certainly have appeared in both 
places.—Eb, TIME. 
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THE LAW SPECIALLY AF- 
FECTING PRINTERS, 
PUBLISHERS, AND NEWS- 
PAPER PROPRIETORS.* 


For the benefit of printers and 
publishers who are supposed to be 
ignorant of the first principles of 
law, the author has collected in a 
handy volume much useful infor- 
mation. The chapters on libel and 
copyright form a handy epitome of 
the common and statute law, and, 
if carefully studied, may enable the 
printer and publisher to steer clear 
of the Law Courts. It is to be re- 
gretted that the chapter on relations 
between authors and publishers has 
not been expanded, for the subject 
is an interesting one, and publishers 
are not altogether the harpies they 
are represented to be. It is an 
author’s own fault if the terms of 
his agreement with his publisher 
are not embodied in a written 
document. Specimens of such 
agreements, with a lawyer's con- 
struction and criticism of them, 
might with advantage have been 
given. On the whole the book is 
well done, and to the non-profes- 
sional man will be a boon. The 
book, we are told in the preface, is 
for the most part a reprint of 
articlescontributed tothe “ Printer’s 
Register.” 





INDIAN FABLES.* 


THe editor of these fables has 
peculiar qualifications for the task 
which he has undertaken. There 
can be no better education than to 
pass from an Indian University to 
Oxford and London. The self-con- 
ceit that is apt to be engendered in 
the former is amply corrected in 


* “The Law speciall affecting 
Printers, Publishers, and Newspaper 
Proprietors.” By ARTHUR POWELL, 
Barrister-at-law. Stevens & Sons, 

* “Tndian Fables.” By P. V. RAMAs- 
WANIE RaJv, B.A., M.R.AS., F.R.HS., 
late Tamil and Telugu Lecturer at Uni- 
versity College, London, and Telugu 
Lecturer at Oxford. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. 
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the later stage. In a modest pre- 
face the writer informs us that the 
collection of his material has been 
the work of years, and he has cer- 
tainly spared no pains to present 
it in a readable form. The art 
of telling a story well is not one 
that is easily acquired, and Indian 
stories fall generally rather flat on 
English ears. But that is not the 
case here. Though the tales are 
Eastern, the garb in which they 
are presented is of Western texture. 
To those who are interested in anti- 
quarian folk lore, and who love to 
compare the legends of one country 
with those of another, the book 
ought to be a valuable addition to 
their library. To those who have 
read and re-read the “ Arabian 
Nights,” the little volume will be 
welcome as containing much that 
is novel and amusing. 

It is nicely illustrated, and alto- 
gether forms an attractive gift-book 
for young people. 


FREDERICK HAZZLEDEN.* 


Tus story opens badly, and the 
conversations are very prosy and 
commonplace. Frederick Hazzleden 
and his cousin, Kate Wynnston, 
being brought up together and con- 
stant companions in childhood, are 
by the force of circumstances, rather 
than by choice, in love with each 
other ; and, after a great deal of 
hesitation on the part of Fred, and 
constancy and devotion on Kate’s 
side, they marry, and are “happy 
ever after.”” The vicar of Lorton, 
with his astronomical and rose- 
cultivating hobbies, is well drawn, 
though a most uncommon self- 
deceiver, and not a very desirable 
shepherd of wayward sheep. Mary 
O’Connor and her brother are both 
interesting characters, but one rarely 
meets a brother so treacherous or 


* “Frederick Hazzleden.” By Hugh 
Westbury. 3S Vols. London: Mac- 
millan & Co, 
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asister so weak-minded. Mary’ssad 
death is pathetically told, and the 
strength of Fred’s character comes 
out at the news of her unfortunate 
imprisonment, and one admires him 
weeping over the grave of the 
woman he really loved. Why he 
marries Kate instead of Mary is 
one of the problems of human life, 
which the readers of the novel 
must decide for themselves. Mr. 
Westbury seems at home with 
political questions, and any one 
anxious to rekindle any enthusiasm 
he may have had for the late 
Liberal Governments and the as- 
pirations of Irish nationality, may 
trace Mr. O’Connor’s career with 
benefit. Mr. Hazzleden, sen., is 
well described, but his Darwinism 
is wearisome. Aunt Marie, with her 
Hyper-Calvinism, is a pleasing con- 
trast to her heterodox brother. 
The parvenu society of Soarceter 
is overdrawn, and much of the 
vulgar conversation might have 
been dispensed with. Mr. Arnitte 
is perhaps the most fascinating 
character and the presiding genius of 
the story. On the whole, too much 
is attempted in the space of a three- 
volume novel. The writer’s prone- 
ness to scientific discussion, and a 
style rather ambitious than quite 
successful, detract somewhat from 
the entire naturalness of the con- 
versations and characters. When 
one reads of a “ brilliant pyrotech- 
nical prelude” being played, and 
such a sentence as “ Only a railway 
can break the sleep that falls on 
and from the lonely hills,” one feels 
that the writer’s fluency in the one 
case slightly strains the rules of 
idiomatic English, and in the other 
carries him out of the domain of 
sense. Mr. Westbury, however, 
seems to have a faculty of repre- 
senting in a manner not unpleasing 
some of the more popular ideas and 
social movements of the hour, and 
his book, if it cannot seriously in- 
struct, may at least afford an hour's 
harmless amusement. 































THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


This monthly list of the more important books published during the four weeks 
previous to its preparation forms a monthly supplement to a work just published, 
entitled “THE BEST BOOKS: A READER’S GUIDE TO THE CHOICE 
OF THE BEST AVAILABLE BOOKS (about 25,000) in every department of 
Science, Art and Literature, with the Dates of the first and last editions, and 
the Prices, Sizes, and Publisher's Name of each: by WM. SWAN SONNEN- 
SCHEIN,” which is a quarto volume of 729 pages, price 21s. An edition, 
interleaved with very thin but opaque hand-made paper, is also published at 
31s. 6d., and it is recommended that the more important of the following entries 
[those preceded by an asterisk (*)] should be regularly posted to this book 
if wt be desired to keep it up to date. The Classification of THE BEST 
BOOKS is retained here, and the CLASSES, SECTIONS, and SUBSECTIONS 
named below are those of the eriginal work, 


GLASS ¢.—PHILOSOPHY. 


IV._SPECIAL TREATISES. 
§ 63.—LOGIC. 


Johnstone, L. Short Introduction to the Study of Logic; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Longman, 


GLASS D.—SOCIETY. 


X.—-COMMERCE. 
§ 126.—BANKS AND BANKING. 


*Hutchison, J. Practice of Banking, Vol. III. ; 21s., 8vo, E Wilson 


XI.—_EDUCATION. 
§ 140.—SELF-EDUCATION AND SELF-CULTURE. 


Bryant [Mrs, Dr.]S. Educational Ends ; 6s., cr 8vo, Longman, 


GLASS E.—GEOGRAPHY, ETHNOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


II.—EUROPE. 


§$ 9.—ENGLAND AS SEEN BY FOREIGNERS, 
France, Hector, John Bull’s Army [tr.]; 4s. 61., cr. 8vo, Whittaker. 
§ 12.—ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHY. 


*Knight, Prof. W. Through the Wordsworth Country, with 56 etchings, H. Gooiwin; 423 
columbier 8vo, Sonnenschein. 


§ 24.—SWITZERLAND. 


Cunningham + Abney, C. D.; Capt. Pioneers of the Alps; 42s., 4to, Low. 
Phototype portraits of leading Swiss Guides, with short biograph notices, 
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III.—ASIA MINOR. 
§ 27.—ASIA MINOR. 


Edwardes, C. Letters from Crete; 15s., 8vo, Bentley. 


VII—AUSTRALASIA. 
§ 53.—POLYNESIA. 


Churchward, W. B. My Consulate in Samoa: 15s., 8vo, Bentley. 

"Guppy, Dr. H. B. The Solomon Islands and their Natives, Plates ; 25s., imp. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 
m , The Physical Characteristics, Geology, etc., ‘of the Solomon Islands, col. 

Maps; 10s. 6d., imp. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 


GLASS F.—HISTORY AND HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


IV.—EUROPE. 
§ 40. GERMANY. 


Bismarck, Prince: a Biography. By C. Lowe; 2 vols, 10s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Cassell. 


GLASS H*.—MEDICINE. 


V.—SPECIAL DISEASES AND ORGANS. 
§ 19,—FEVERS. 


Suzor, Dr. R. Hydrophobia: an account of Pasteur’s system, ill. ; 6s., cr. 8yo, Chatto. 


GLASS 1.—ARTS AND TRADES. 


II.—ENGINEERING. 


§ 10.—MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
Hasluck, P. N. Pattern-Maker’s Handy-Book ; 2s., cr. 8vo, Lockwood. 


GLASS K.—LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY. 


VII—DRAMA. 


§ 58.— WORKS OF BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 
Congreve, W. Works, ed. A. C. Ewald [Mermaid Series]; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Vizetelly. 


VIII.-ESSAYISTS AND LETTER-WRITERS. 


§ 62.—BRITISH LETTER-WRITERS. 
*Thackeray, W. M. Selection of Letters; 12s. 6d., roy. 8vo, Smith & Elder. 


XXIII.-CHINESE AND JAPANESE PHILOLOGY 
AND LITERATURE. 


§ 145.—CHINESE PHILOLOGY. 


Foster, A. Elementary Lessons in Chinese; 2s. 6d., 8vo, Clar. Press. 
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ESTABLISHED 18651." | The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
, IRKBECK BANK .— Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. | H° W TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


THREE per CENT. sd aga es ee Oe FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
OSITS, repayable on de . | mediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
TwO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- | the Office of the BrrRKBECK BurILpIne Socrety, 29, 


)u TS calculated on the minimum monthly | gouthampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


lances, when not drawn below £100. 
HO W TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 


ine Rank ampere — Pony a, free of 

, Custody o eeds, Writings, and other 
onl ghee! : r “ LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTG, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 


| 
| 
securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of 
xchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- | W § 
1ase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. | Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
atters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. | BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, as above. 


THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- | .THE BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full par- 
ulars, post free, on application. ticulars, on application, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


| HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 


for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD 
Ss WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbe t 
on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 
OUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA ORJCHOCOLATE POWDER. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made instan- 
taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it “‘ The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.”’ 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at le. 6d., 3e., 58. 6d., etc. 


















































EITZER & Co. 








m Street, W.C, 





R THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE”? !s warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities 


- from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
C L ARKE S Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects 
are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials from al] 
WORLD-FAMED. 
nl 
LO 0 ] Vi iXT UJ R 7 Sent to any Address for 33 or 132 Stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 


parts. In bottles 2s, 9d. each, and in cases of six 
LINCOLN AND MICLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 


times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. 
LINCOLN. 


A PEN ON A NEW PRINCIPLE! NO COMPLICATIONS!!! 
‘‘The requirements of a Fountain Pen practically met.” 





























“Our Editor wrote four hundred words with one dip.”—Dewsbury Reporter. 


HE “FLYING DUTCHMAN” PEN. 











(View of Pen oner'targed scale.) 
This Pen is constructec 


q : 1 on a new vrinciple, one nib being superimpose the other ; , ich i - 
aped, forms an arch whi ple, 1ib being superimposed on the other ; the up one, which is trowel 


ch holds the ink, and—with one dip a letter of ordinary length may be written. 


i" Sample Box, assortea, of all kinds, by Post, 1s. Id. 


PATENTEES OF PENS AND PENHOLDERS: 





ACNIVEN & CAMERON, 238 to 83, Blair Street, Edinburgh. __ 


PENMAKERS TO HER “MAJESTY'S3GOVERNMENT? OFFICES. * (Estd. 1770.) 4 O . 
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ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED TO BE 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, etc. The first dose will 
give relief in twenty minutes, This is no fiction, for they have done it in 
countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE! 


* For Females of all ages they are invaluable. No Female should be without 
uae 3, them. There is not a medicine to be found to equal them for removing any 
ys obstruction-or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the directions 
given with each Box, they will soon restore to sound and robust health. This 
has been proved by thousands of Females who have tried them and found the 
benefits which result from their use. 





For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs of the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and 
arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy of the 
human frame. These are facts testified continually by members of all classes of 
society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is their 
vast and still increasing sale. 





Full Directions are given with each Box. Sold by Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Dealers everywhere. In Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d, 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 
Have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 





Printed by Hazell, Watson, & Viney, Ld., London and Aylesbury. 


